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DE DIC AT ION 


To all GENTLEMEN 
Undertakers in MINES. 


7 HE following Sheets I recommend to jour 
Patronage, and if you pleaſe to caſt a Fa- 

vourable Eye on them, I ſhall not care what 
the Ignorant may Think of em: It is to you the 
Kingdom in General are ſo much Indebted, for 
the Staple Commodity of Lead, Tin, and other 
Metals and Minerals; and the poor Miners 
in particular for their comfortable Subſiſtance. 

ſhall not enlarge, ſhall only ndd, that my 
Prayers, and the Prayers 4 all Honeſt Mi- 
ners, will attend the Honeſt Fair Adventurers, 
and the Encouragers of all Honeſt Miners, that 
ſuch may meet with Succeſs in all their Under- 
takings. I am Gentlemen to the utmoſt of my 
Abilities, 

Your moſt 


Humble Seryant, 


WIIIIAM Hoosox. 


Gentle Readers, 


7 Have much Lamented that no uſeful Book of 
Mineing has been Printed in the Engliſh 

Tongue, at leaſt I never met with any that 
was Satisfactory : I therefore Compiled this fol- 
lowing Treatiſe, in hopes thereby to provoke 
ſome abler Hand to Undertake fo uſeful a Work; 


as this is the firſt of this Kind, I beg your Fa- 
dourable Acceptance of my utmoſt Endeavours of 


being Serviceable to the Mineral World, and 
that you will Excuſe all ſuch Miſtakes or Omiſ- 
frons that may have happewd;, ] aſſure you it 


coſt me a great deal of Thought and Time, but if 


it will be of any Service to you, I ſhall not think 
my Pains laſt. 


J am, 
Your Humble 


Servant, 


William HO OSO. 
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MiN ERS DICT IONARY. 
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AMERCEMENT. 


Puniſhment amongſt Miners, where there 

is Cuſtomary Liberties, enjoining the Of- 

fender to Pay a certain Sum of Money, propor- 

- tioned to the Offence ; it is ordered by, and at 

the diſcretion of the Jury, or Twenty four, who 
are the Body of the Mine, and Judges in all ſuch 
Caſes, and may lawfully command and order it. 
(See Cuſtome.) 


ARREST. 


When any Difference happens amongſt 
Miners, concerning their Shares, or parts of 
the Mine or Groove, or Ore, 'Treſpas-W ages, 
&c. the party grieyed, gives to the Barmaſter 
Four-pence and tells him his Grievance, who 18 
obliged by his Oath, and his Office, to go to 
the Mine, belonging to him againſt whom the 
Complaint is made, and laying his Hand on the 
Stoce or Ore, or this Mear of Ground, and Ules 
theſe or the like Words, viz. 1 do here at the 
Suit of A. * Arreſt one Sixth Part of 
this Groove, for Wages, being now in Poſſeſſion 
| of B. or any claiming under him, who is to An- 
er this Suit, and put in his Pawn within three 
© Days time after this Arreſt, or looſe his Cauſe 


| by Default. 
, Ja | A Note 
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Note, The Barmafter is oblig'd to make his 
Arreſt before good and ſufficient Witneſſes; ſo 
that if a Man be abuſed any way, he needs not 
go to common Law, but may have remedy by 
the Law of the Mines, which has provided very 
well in all ſuch Caſes. . 

| ARTICLES. 

A large Scrowl of Parchment in which the 
Cuſtoms of the Mines are written, they are view- 
ed and read (or at leaſt ought to be, by the 
Steward of the Court,) by the Twenty-four, 
(and ſome others are admitted of the young Mi- 
ners) at eyery Barmote-Court, who then take 
their Oaths to be Governed by, and maintain 
the ſame; it is in their Power to add new ones 
to the old, if it ſeem needful; and in this Court 
Amerce any Perſon that ſhall by offending a- 
gainſt any one of theſe Articles, break the ſame, 
— the Evidence on Oath, muſt prove it againſt 
A. ss. or S. Hook. 


A ſmall Piece of Iron, wrought and turned 
like the Letter S. much uſed about Chain 
Pumps, when a Link or Ring happens to break, 
with this they may be ſuddenly joyned or piec- 
ed together again; for Bagg Pumps are often 
uſed in the Mines, where they are troubled with 


large Springs of Water, and are the beſt yet diſ- 
coverd for that purpoſe. 


BANGERTS. 
Theſe are a courſe fort of ſtopping, uſed in the 
Panes to hold up the Earth. from falling down, 


etween 
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between the Square Timber, &c. in Sinking, 
&c. made out of the Courſeſt of the Timber, 
and much inferiour to Polings, and yet ſtronger 
than Stoprods. | 

BAR. | 

A Grip or Twitch in a Vein or Pipe, ſtrike- 
ing it Dead, or at leaſt very bad, and more hard 
than uſual, (See Twitch.) 

BARMASTER. 

A conſiderable Officer belonging to the Mines, 
and to whom is committed Matters of which we 
have already mentioned part; but now will tell 
his whole Buſineſs, in ſhort whereby may be ea- 
ſily teen the neceſſity of his being a good and 
Experienced Miner, as alſo a Man of Integrity 
and Honeſty. ES 

He is kept at the charge of the Lord of the 
Mine, having under him one or more Deputies, 
as need does require, all acting upon Oath. He 
is Seryant to both Lord and Miner ; to the Lord 
in gathering his Duty or dues, (as we call it 
that he be not wronged by the Miner, looks af- 
ter freeing new Veins or old ones; allo after 
Lordſmears, Primgaps, keeping the Diſhtrough, 
attending the Miner at one Days Warning, to 
Meaſure his Ore at his Mine ; alfo nicking and 
throwing off Poſſeſſions, laying out Mineral ways, 
ſeeing equal and juſt Meaſure of Ore, between 
Miner and Merchant, for the Merchant may 
ſhew a Fault in the Meaſure, but by the Cuſ- 
tom, he is not to put his Hand to the Diſh to 
amend the Meaſure, but the Barmaſter is Judge; 
he attends on Cayers to Meaſure their Ore, and 

| A 2 obliged 
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obliged frequently to walk about in his Liberty 
to ſee the State thereof. If any Miner be killed 
by any Miſchance in the Mine, he fits as Coro- 
ner on the dead Body; he alſo looks after Con- 
cealments, and Summons in the four and twen- 
ty, the major Part of them, or any two of them 
to meet and go down into any Man's Groove, or 
Work, where he ſuſpe&s any Wrong may be 
done to the Lord of the Mine; or one Miner 

may order him to do the ſame in any other Man's 
Work, if he think himſelf Wronged, by the 
other any way Treſpaſing on him, where the 
whole, or major Part is called, then the Steward 
always attends them, and they give a Verdict to 
him in Writing, according as they find the Mat- 
ter is; otherwiſe any Number under the major 
Part, deliver their Opinions Verbatim to the 
Barmaſter, and the Perſon imploying them with- 
out any further Trouble. He is the common 
Cryer at all Courts, whether Inqueſts, or Bar- 
mote, always attending the Jury; and the ga- 
therer of all Amercements, Meardiſhes, Cope- 
grauts, Blood wipes, &c. and if he any way ne- 
glect, or fail in his Duty, upon Complaint a- 
gainſt him in the Barmote Court, his Inſolence 
will quickly be Corrected according to his Crime. 

BARMOTE-Cou Rr. 

A great Court held twice in the Vear only 
for the Mines, it is kept at the Charge of the 
Lord of the Mine, who is obliged by a very anti- 
ent Contract, made between him and the Miners, 
always to hold and continue the ſame, and ſettled 
by a Decree in Edward the Third's time, En- 
roll'd ! 
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roll'd and preſerved amongſt the Records of the 
Tower. As Manlove, an old Steward of the Mi- 
neral Courts above 100 Years ago, tells in his 
Book of the Cuſtoms of the Low-peak, and now 
in theſe Days it is known by the Name of the 
Old Courant, amongft Miners ; this Court is the 
only Bulwark that preſerves the Miner in his 
Priviledges, and the Lord in his Right; it is 
made up of a Steward of the Court and Barmaſ- 
ters, all Ore buyers that takes up any within 
the Liberty are Summoned to appear upon Pain 
of an Amercement ; on the Miners Parts all be- 
longing to the Liberty are to Anſwer to their 


Names, having had due Notice thereof from the 


Barmaſter three Days before, or be Amerced ; 
when all are called over, the twenty four are 
choſen from amongſt them, who are called the 
Body of the Mine- The Oath they take runs 
thus : 

TOU ſhall well and truly enjuire, and due 
Preſentment make, of all ſuch Things as 
[hall be committed to your Charge, at this 
grand Inzueſt, for the Body of the Mine, 
not ſparing any one for Favour, Fear, or 
_—_—_— nor yet Preſent any one through 

nb, Hatred, or Malice, but according 
fo the beſt of your Knowledge, and Evidence 

now Examined before you, and 
So help you G OD. 
The Jury being thus empannelled and Sworn, 
they are impowered to hear all Complaints, and 
Bills that are brought in before them; and to 
correct all Abuſes, and ſettle all Differences that 
happen 


BE 
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happen between Lord and Miner, and Miner and 
Miner, and Farmer and Miner ; now the moſt 
principal Things are, all Bills of Complaint that 
one Miner may bring againſt another, or 
againſt any other Perſon, for abuſing any Man's 
Poſſeſſions, Boos - place, Bing + place, Shafts, 
Coes, Fatts, Waſhing-places, Buddles, or any 
of his Wargeare whatſoever; alſo making Fires 
at unlawful times, and not giving his Neighbour 
Notice of the fame; Non-payment of Wages, 


Concealments, or any Thing that may croſs, or 


thwart any of the Articles belonging to the 

Mine, and upon Complaint, the Party grieyed 

may have Remedy. | 
 Bep-JorNnTs. 

A parting in the Rock lying Flat, and paral- 
tel to the Surface of the Earth, (here I conſider 
not Dipps) cutting it into ſuch, or ſuch a thick- 
neſs, one under another, which Joynts are a very 
great help to let them riſe up the better, whe- 
ther it be by putting Stook-holes, or Blaſting 
the Rock, the Stone lying between two ſuch 
Joynts, is called a Bed of Stone, more ſhall be 
ſaid of it when we come to Stone-Bed. If the 
Great Creator of the Earth, had not in his Wiſ- 
dom, placed theſe parting in the hardeſt and fir- 
meſt Rocks, it would ſeem impoſſible for Men 
to cut away through them. 

BELL AND. 

The Name of a Diſtemper that Miners are of- 
ten ſubject to, the Miner is not Seized with it, 
but in Workingupon hard Ore, the Duſt where- 
of that ariſcs from his Fick-point, being a very 

| Sulphuxeous 


Sulphureous Smell, gets into his Bowells, and 
cauſes a ſtrange Coſtiveneſs, with Intolerable 
Pain for many Days together, (oftentimes) and the 
worſt is, the Doctor's Skill does not eaſily remove 
it; there is a Practice now uſed by Miners, who 
though they blaſt in Lime, yet uſe to ram up 
their hole with Ore; this Smoke is very Dan- 
{ ow to come into, and if much uſed cauſes the 


n 
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elland, nor have we any known Remedy to 


truſt to, for what is thought to Cure one, failes 


in another, yet to prevent the Diſtemper, it is 


found by Experience that to Eat a Mouthful of 


Bread diped in ſweet Oil, when a Man comes 
Home from his Work, and refrain Drinking any 
thing firſt, (which is often the Miners Uſe,) or 
a bit of Bread and Butter that is freſh, is found 
to be good againſt it. 

Buddle- places, Fatts, and Waſhing- places, 
are very Dangerous for Cattle to Drink in, as 
cauſing in them the ſame Diſtemper, and 'tis ſo 
pleaſant to them, that having once found it, they 
will ſcarely be held from it; but for them we 
know no Cure, in ſo much that in Cuſtomary 
Liberties, the Miner takes great Care of ſuch 
Places, and if any. Damage happen to any Mans 
Cattel by Drinking thereof, the ſufferer may 
have remedy at the Court. , 

BELL x. 

A remarkable Place ina Vein, where it breaks, 
that is where the Side or Sides ſuddenly part 
from each other, more than the uſual compaſs of 
the Vein, hence 'tis a widenefs more than ordinary, 
ſometimes quick, ſometimes dead, yet generally 

ſuch 
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ſuch Bellys prove oftentimes very well filled with 
Ore, and are the beſt and richeſt Parts of the 

Mine, 
| | B ENT. 

In Veins when Ore flyes out of its compaſs, 
not into both Sides but one only, and the other 
remains firm ; this is in Veins that are ſomething 
of the Nature of Pipes, theſe Bents break at 
ſome way- board, running along the Vein, ſome 
will have ſeveral of them, they are often the beſt 

art of the Vein, tho' the Vein carries Ore be- 
3 them, and ſuch prove very laſting 
Works. 
B1BBLES. 

A Leyel or Meaſure in ſome ſort of Ground, 
in Sinking Shafts of uncertain Thickneſs, they 
being mixed with Clay, ſometimes afford Water 
in Sinking through, if unmixt, will let the Wa- 
ter go through them, but ſeldom fail to haye a 
Clay under them. 

3111. 

A ſhort Note given into the Steward at the 
Mineral Court, and by him publickly read to 
the Twenty four, and the Plaintiff being upon 
Oath is queſtioned by the Twenty four, ſo far as 
they ſhall think proper concerning it, if it be for 
Non-payment of Wages, it is drawn thus : 


A. and his Groove Fellows complain themſelves 
to this Court, againſt B. and C. or any one 
that claims unaer them, or either of them, 
for not coming in, and keeping Company with 
them, at Buxton Groove in Winſter Field 
itt 


$ 
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th in Portaway Rake, being within the Liber- 
he ty (and Juriſdictiun) of the King's-Field, 
k; and Juriſdittion of this Court, and 12 nor 
paying the Sum of Six Pounds, which is duc 
ſs, | for them to pay for Wages, being three 
her Pounds a- piece for each of their Sixth Part 
* to pay, and therefore pray Relief. 


me If the Defendant can Object any thing againſt 
ft it, he puts in a Croſs Bill after this Manner: 


be- IWhereas A. and his Groove-Fellows have com- 
ng plained themſelves to this Court, againſt B. 
and C. or any that Claims under them, or 
either of them, for not coming in and heef= 
nd, in Company with them, at Buxtou's Groove, 
ney Sc. and for not paying the Sum of Six 
ter Pounds, which they ſay is due for thin to 
Va- Pay, being three Pounds a=piece, for either 
e à of our Sixth Parts; we the aforeſaid B. 
and C. do hereby declare to prove the pay- 
ment of the aforeſaid Six Pounds, for ei- 
the ther of our Sixth Parts, and therefore pray 
to to be diſmiſt. 
pon 
= By what is already faid, theſe feem to be very 


for Food and laudable Cuſtoms, for keeping good 
ule and Quietneſs on the Mine, and the mean- 

eſt Labourer may recover his due Wages at the 

Ives Barmote-Court, or ſeize on the Work; or at 
one leaſt on his Part, from whom the Wages is due. 
hem, And becauſe Maintainers have the Liberty, 
vith how long ſoever the Miner will truſt them for 
eld the Payment of their Wages, to either Pay or 
in a turn up their Parts for 5 to the Perſon or 

SEM to 
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to ſome other that will pay the Money down; 
vet in one Place or Liberty, they have an Ar- 
ticle amongſt the reſt, called the Three-Weeks 
Article, where by the Aſſiſtance of the Barma- 
ſter and two of the Twenty four, any one may 
recover his Wages every three Weeks, or have 
Poſſeſſion of the Party's Work. 

And here is one Queftion which has often been 
Argued upon by Maintainers of Mines, whe- 
ther a Man had better venture his Money in one 
of theſe Cuſtomary Liberties, where all things 
ſeem to he done with due Conſideration upon 
Oath, or where Mines are taken and held upon 
Leaſes for a Number of Years, where there 1s 
nothing but a looſe way of dealing; this I take 
to have more Regard to the working Miner, 
than he that is the Leaſer, for no doubt but his 
Leaſe is ſo drawn to ſecure himſelf ; but then he 
is at ſull Liberty to uſe what arbitrary Power he 
pleaſes over his Miners, becauſe they have him 
not tyed up by any Cuſtoms; and many have 
(both Miners and others,) ſuffercd great loſs by 
{uch Perſons or their Agents, one way or other, 
but ſuch as theſe, (tho too common) keep till 
driving on a Trade from one Place to another, 
and where they ſtay leaſt, the Place eſcapes beſt, 
tar unlike ſome noble and honeſt Adventurers, 
who wherever they come, the Country always 
ares the better for them; but I degreis a little, 
and am apt to think that a cuſtomary Liberty 
may be Left, becauſe there is Remedy to be had 
lor all wrongs, and abuſes relating to the Mine, 
and that without any delay or mach Charge; 

| but 
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but then ſuch Cuſtoms have been and are abuſed 
by villainous, knaviſh Men; but the faireſt play 
is, when one Miner contends againſt another, as 
being Men of equal Size, but where great Men 
get footing amongſt em, there is as great Knave- 
ry, (and may be juſtly feared) Perjury and In- 
juſtice, as in any Court, Law, or Buſineſs what- 
ſoever, for great Men and Money do great 
Things; and the Rule is not to ſtarve the Cauſe; 
and no Money, no Mine. Dryder's Tuvenall ſays 
all at once. Sat. XIII. 


Bribe 1s a ome that AM erts his Cauſe, 
Pronounce him guiltleſs, and eludes the Laws. 


"Tis for theſe Reaſons I can ſay no more of it, 
only thus much may forewarn any that has a mind 
at any time to be concern'd with them; but I 
have one form of a Bill that is uſed at ſmall 
Court-Barmote, for the Tryal of Titles, as fol- 


lows : 


D. and his Groove Fellows, Complain them= 
ſelves to this Court, at E. and his 
Groove Fellows, for unjuſtly entering and 
detaining from the Complanmaits, aus Þoun- 
der Mear of Ground in à Croſs- Nabe, to 
the old Rath=-Rake at Bradwall within 
the King's Field, and TJariſdittion of this 
Curt; and alſo for one Taker=-Mear of 
Ground Eaſtward, or a Poſſeſſion for à 

by 17 2 gl 6 en 52441 7 4 
firſt Taker- Mear, aud for getting therein aud 
| | | 
carrying away a bundred Loads of the 
Plantiffs Lead-Ore, and converting it to 
the Defendants own Cle, to the Flamtiif s 
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Damage of 160 l. and thereupon they bring 
their Suit, and crave Relief. 


And now I think I have been long enough 
over this, and ſhall proceed to the next, Which is 


BIN DS. 

Heds of Stone that always lie mixt with a cer- 
tain thickneſs of Shale, or Clay between them; 
their thickneis is of all Sizes, from a Hands breadth 
to two Foot, and may be more; they are com- 
monly black Stone, very hard and ſharp, the 
leſs or thiner the Shale, or Clay-Beds are be- 
tween them, the more nearer they reſemble the 
Nature of the approaching Ouges, and are eaſi- 
ly diſtinguiſhed by the Experienced Miner. 


BING-ORx. 

The Jargeſt and beſt, and pureſt of the Ore, 
when it is Chipped, Dreſt, and made ready for 
the Merchant; where they ſell it by Weight, it 
1s mace Clean in Lumps and Pieces of all Sizes ; 
in Cuſtomary Liberties where it is fold by Mea- 
{ure, it is broken into ſmall Pieces, about half a 
Pound Weight or ſuch like, the better to make 
ſizeable Meaſure. 


BrxGSTEAD. 

The Place made on purpoſe where the Chip- 
pers and Dreſſers, throw their Bing-O-e as they 
Dreſs it; 'tis well boarded or planked in the 
Bottom, that it may be more e- ily Shovel'd up, 


- " prevent being troden under Foot into the 
arth, 


: BirTrTs. 
I mean thoſe we bore holes in the hard Stone 


with 
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with in Blaſting ; for thoſe that are uſed in bore- 


ing through hard and wet Shafts, I will Speak 
of them hereafter when we come to Rods. The 
Bitts for Blaſting are of three Sorts, firſt ſquare 
at the Shoulders, and ſeldom above an Inch in 


length, before it ends ina ſharp Point, the ſquare 
is very true made and keen withal, and a little 
hollowneſs of the Sides betwixt the Edges there- 
of; theſe are the moſt Antient and much uſed 


in my Memory ; the Winged Bitts, theſe are but 
of ſmall Uſe being ſo ſlender, except the Stone 
be very fine and kind to bore; and alſo they are 
harder to make, or ſharpen when blunt, and ſo 


ſubject to break, that now a Days no body uſes 


them, nor knows which they are; the third fort 


is Chiſſel Bitts, the beſt, and now all in Uſe; 
they are made of what Size the Miner thinks 


fit, they are commonly about an Inch broad 

taper'd to a ſharp Edge, and if they be of good 

Steel and well Tempered, will cut itſelf away 

into any Stone whatſoever it be. (Black-Fack, 

See Mock-Ore.) 
BLANCH. 

A Piece of Ore grown in the hard Rock, or 


in hard Sparr or Tuft, or any other hard Stuff, 


without any Softneſs or Leath at all about it. 


BLASTING. 

This is a very principle Piece in Mineing, 
and any young Fellow will pretend to it, that 
can bore a Hole and put Gunpowder into it, and 
when he has done ſet it on Fire, ſo the Noiſe 
be but heard all is well; but if more Care and 


| Pains were taken about it, it would be much bet- 


fer 5 
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ter; for the Gunpowder is able if good, to raiſe 
much more Stone, if rightly applyed, then theſe 
youngſters think of, and therefore I deſign to be 
more diligent in explaining 1t. 

The hardeſt Rock that is may be broken with 
Gunpowder, by obſerving in the firſt Place a 
Conveniency for the piching of your Hole; if 
it be not as we would wiſh, we uſe our endea- 
vour to make it ſo, or at leaſt as near as we can, 
by cutting ſome of the Stone, which may be 
done with proper Tools, (for here am for ſpeak- 
ing only of making way through a Rock in which 
is no Sticking,) formerly the old Miners uſed to 
Cut it all with Picks, but now in many Places 
tis all done with Gunpowder; and the way is, 
to conſider wiſely to ſet one Shot to free another, 
always contriving to have it as ſide- looſe as poſſi- 
ble, that none may be in yain , large Gates are of- 
ten taken where this is practiſed, whereby to have 
the Advantage to point the Noger at Pleaſure ; 
this 1s one way to Cut the Rocks bv Blaſting ; 
the next is where there is a Sticking, and if it be 
a ſoft one, Blaſting will turn out the Stone a- 
pace, but if your Sticking be hard, more Pains 
muſt be taken to {lit it, and make it fit; for this 
is a general Rule, that it is never convenient and 
fit, until one fide be freed and made open, fo far 
as the length of your Hole at leaſt, (what is fur- 
ther, is ſo much the better) where you deſign 
to Cut the Stone out by your Shot; and this 
muſt be obſerved, let your Blaſts be for liſting 
or Weighing down, Roofing or Sinking, for- 
wards or towards you; and that it may do the 
Execution, we ought waryly to conſider 


and 


— 
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and ſearch whether any Joynt or Joynts be 
there, of what Sort ſoever, ſhall appear in the 
Rock, and whether they may be likely to help, 
or hinder the Powder in the Hole in its Work- 
ing, then we may the better pitch the Blaſt, or 
point the Noger to the beſt Advantage; for tis 
a certain Rule that a Blaſt bored in or ſometimes 
near a Joynt, is only loſt Labour; and as I ſaid 
before, any Body may bore a Blaſt, but, to un- 
derſtand the matter well, requires ſome Diſcre- 
tion and Judgment, and this may ſuffice to ſhew 
how we contrive for the Hole ; but then it may 
be demanded, how we manage the Gunpowder, 
which 1s as follows: 

We have three ſeveral ways, by which we 
can compel the Gunpowder, rather to force thro 
the hardeſt Rocks, than to come forth the ſame 
way that we put it in. Firſt by an Iron Plugg 
and one Feather, or a Plugg with two Feathers, 
(I ſhall diſcribe them in their proper Places,) we 
make a Cartridge of brown Paper, (ſomething 
longer then the Hole we have bored) and pur 


into the bottom of it, 3, 4 or 5 Inches of Gun- 


powder, according as we think the Strength of 
the Rock will require, and put the Plugg into 
the Cartridge cloſe on the Top of the Powder, 


it being firſt Primed, and tye all faſt together 
With a Thread, and then put it into the Hole, 


where about half an Inch of the Plugg ſtands 


forth of the Hole, that you may the better ap- 


ply a Match to it, then we drive in the Feather 
or Feathers, and ſet the Matches thereto and 
Fire it; and although this way be very Danger- 

Ous 
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ous, being apt to Fire the Powder in driving the 
Leaves, yet it was moſt Practiced, and Men ve- 
ry often killed, or at leaſt bruiſed and maimed, 
all their Days after, or if they eſcaped with 
their Limbs whole, they are often times burnt 
Blind by the Force of the Gunpowder, and 
there are Men now living, that have been 
thus hurt Twenty Vears ago, whoſe Faces 
have been diſcolour'd by the Powder by ſuch 
Miſchances, that it is not yet worn out, nor 

rhaps neyer will while they Live; but ſome 
will think that the Workmen may ſtand out of 
its way, (and ſo he does when hecan,) but Sides 
are ſo near one another oftentimes that he can- 
not ; for who would run the risk to be ſhot thro' 
the Head or Body by thoſe Iron Inſtruments, 
which 1s done at one Stroak, and many Miners 
have died ſo- 

But the ſecond way of Blaſting is lately come 
into Uſe, and now called the New way, and it 
is very ſafe with ſmall care, and is thus: After 
the Hole is bored, and made very dry, the Pow- 
der is put in (if it will run down) naked, the 
Quantity being proportioned to the Stones 
Strength, (but ſtill this is not ſo ſafe as to make 
Uſe of a Cartridge, for ſometimes it has miſcarri- 
ed) preſſing it a little down with the weight of 
the Rammer ; then we put in the large Pricker 
into the Powder and fall to Raming it, and this 
we do with any thing that is dry; ſuch as dry 
Clay, Sparr, ſoft Tufft, Cawks, Brick, dry 
Raggs, or any ſuch like things will do; and 
then you muſt obſerve, that at every time you 


put 


; 
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put in your freſh Raming, that is the Stuff 
you Ram with, to turn your Pricker * round, 


and ſo keep it looſe, ſo that you may draw it 


forth at laſt, or all will be in vain; when the 
Hole is Ram'd full, put ſome good Clay on the 
Top of the Hole, cloſe round the Pricker as a 
Cover; this is done to prevent any of the looſe 
Raming from falling into the Hole, as you draw 
forth the Pricker; next draw out the Pricker, 
and then we have a ſmall Wyer which we put 
down, and then put in Powder, which by the 
help of the ſmall Wyer you may Ram it very ſe- 
curely to the Charge below, until the Hole be 
full, but this is in ſuch Holes where the Powder 


may have Deſcent enough to run down; other- 
wiſe if it have not, we make uſe of a Wheat 


Straw, that is of a ſufficient longth to reach the 


Powder in the bottom of the Hole, and open it 


on one Side all along, and fill the Cavety with 
Powder, + this done we put it down to the Pow- 


'der below, and have always ſome of the Straw 
ſtanding out of the 'Top of the Hole, to which 


we apply a Candle Match, and {et it on Fire, 
but we make ſure to give it time enough to get 
away, and if this be done I ſee no other Danger 
that is to be feared in this way of Blaſting, 

But here may be a Queſtion asked, how I will 
do to Ram my Hole if it be bored Slanting as 
this Line A, or directly upwards thus |; to this 
| C 1 
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| * If you get a Bryar Dry it and burn out the Pith, fill it full 


of Powder and put it to the Charge, you may Ram up all toge- 


ther, without ufing a Pricker at all, and the better way. 


2 + Orifthe Powder be ſmall enough, fill it full, 


: 
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I anſwer, ſome Miners in this caſe uſe a Plug and 
Feather to their up Holes, thinking it may not 
be Ramm'd upwards; but this is becauſe they 
have never tryed otherwiſe, but it may be done 
eaſy enough, by putting the Powder in a Car- 
tridge, and putting it up with the Rammer a 
little faſt; and after it a piece of Paper, or a 
Ragg to hold it, and then ſuch ſmall pieces of 
Raming as the Hole will receive, and forcing 
them up with the Rammer, and putting in a 
Straw as aforeſaid. | 
And now I think this Difficulty is anſwercd, 
but here ariſes another more hard to be managed, 
and it is this: When we light of a Spring of 
Water in boring the Hole, what muſt we do 
then? Why formerly, we were wont to beſmear 
the whole Cartridge very well over with Candle 
Greaſe, and put into the Hole, and making all 
poſſible haſt to Fire it; but ſince we have this 
new way of Blaſting, we do thus: If the Wa- 
ter come near the bottom of the Hole, we Ram 
It up to the Place very faſt, and it will hold out 
the Water; but then we muſt content ourſelves 
with the ſhorter Hole, but if the Water come 
higher in the Hole, we Ram it up higher, and 
having 1o done, we bore it forth again, * with 
a Bit of a leſſer Size, than what we bored the 
Hole with at firſt, holding the Noger pritty 
Steady and carfully in the middle of the Hole, to 
then part of the Raming ſtic ks {aſt to the ſides 


of 


* Hard Clay driven down with the Rammer, and the Ram- 


mer pulled forth 2gain, and the Sides of the Hole ſcraped, will 
hold out while you let it, | 


— 
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of the Hole, and keeps the Water forth for a 
while ; but then this Raming muſt be bored 
forth dry, or elſe it will otherwiſe not do at all; 
however in Danger of Wet, let your Charge be 
Greaſed as aboveſaid. 

I have heared ſome tal kative Miners boaſt of 
their Blaſting under Water, but as it is not a 
thing common, ſo I believe, there is not many 
has done it, nor did I eyer ſee it done in my time; 
but yet where ſome ſpecial Piece of Service may 
be done by a few Shots, otherwiſe 'tis never 
Practiced; and a very good and Experienced 
Miner aſſures me he has done it, and his Method 
was as follows: To have a Plug made of a ſuf- 
ficient Length, that it may ſtand out of the Hole 


ſo far that the Water will not riſe to the Top of 
it, while it is in putting of, and fitted for one 


Feather, and this Flug muſt have a Hole drill'd 
through the middle of it to Prime it; then with- 
in half an Inch of the end next to the Powder, 
muſt be made a Nick clear round it, and the 
Cartridge muſt be made of a Cows Pudding, that 
is dryed and fit for the Hole, and the Powder 
being put in, the end of the Plug is put upon 
it, and the Cartridge is tyed faſt thereto, with 
a ſtrong Thread in the ſaid Nick, and this ſecures 


the Charge from Water, this done the Plug is 


Primed, and then put into the Hole, altho' it he 
full of Water, when the Leaf is driven, but care 
muſt be taken that the Leaf be not ſo long as to 
reach the Cartridge, for fear of breaking it. And 


thus far my Friend ſhews the way, which ſeems 


very reaſonable, and likely to be done; and he 
C 2 ſays 
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ſays ſurther, he never ſaw it uſed but for letting 
down a Pump Foot, or taking of ſome Part of 
the Rock to ſet them ſtraight, Kc. 

But here is another way of Blaſting, which 1s 
the laſt IJ have to mention, and that is with the 
Gablock, formerly very much uſed in ſome Pla- 
ces, but moſt commonly in Sinking ; the Pow- 
der being in the Hole Naked, upon it put a 
Plug of Wood, about two or three Inches long, 
or more as need is; this Plug has a Riggot made 
in it down the Side, or rather a Hole bored 
through the middle of it with a little Gimlet, 
by which it 1s Primed, and then dropt upon the 
Powder in the Hole, then a little more Powder 
put in upon the Top of it; after this the Gablock 
end is put into the Hole, and muſt reach down 
to the Top of the wooden Plug, which is about 
4 Inches within the Hole, and having a Riggot 
ready on the Side thereof, by which it may be 
Primed ; the other end of the Gablock is {et faſt 
againſt the contrary Side, in ſome ſure Stope, 
that may not give way, and it will either get the 
Stone or break the Gablock. 

Note, The end of the Gablock that goes into 
the Hole is always bent a little, which makes it 
more fit for the purpoſe, this way deſtroys the 
moit Gunpowder. 


BLOODWIPE. 

A drawing of Blood upon the Mine, by any 
manner of Violence that one Man can offer to a- 
nother; and the Farty ſo offending, or drawing 
Blood, ſhall Pay into the Hands of the Barma- 
iter, the {ſame Day before Sun ſet, ſixteen Groats, 
or 
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or five Shillings four-pence, or elſe the ſame is 
to be doubled every Day after, till it come to 
an hundred Shillings; and then for default of 
Payment, it is to be recovered by the Barmaſter, 
who may Arreſt his Ore or Mine for the ſame. 


BLUNTIN. | 
A black ſort of Tufft, ſomething ſoft to cut, 
but tough withal, wearing the Points thick and 
dull, thongh they ſeem Sharp, but the Square 
Corners being gone, they will not Bite or lay 
hold of it, 


» 


Bo RE. 

Is a ſmall Run ſometimes in Pipes, ſeeming at 
firſt to Appearance to be ſome new thing, but 
upon working, dwindels out to nothing in a 
ſhort time. 

Bo Nr. 
A hard Gripp in a Vein. (See Twitch.) 


BoosF. 

All quick Veins afford Booſe, if not round 
Ore; Booſe is that part of the Vein, that in cut- 
ting the ſmall or leſſer ſort of Ore cannot be ſe- 
perated from it; the Miner always picking it, 
and making it as clean from Stones, Clay, or 
any other Deads and Rubbiſh, as may be; out 
of this comes all the Waſh, or ſmall Ore, being 
ſeperated by Budling and Waſhing. 


BORING. ; 
Is common as boring Blaſt-Holes, Clieving- 
Holes, and ſometimes Holes between two Places, 


to let Water go, or have Paſſage for Air; and = — 
ard 
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hard and wet Shafts, which is of all boring the 
moſt Difficult; and becauſe ſome may think it 
ſtrange to bore the hardeſt Rock, yet it is no 
more than what any Boy that is uſed to the 
Mines can do, when he is ſhewed how to Point 
his Noger aright; and we do it thus: Firſt make 
a Place or Stope in the Stone with a Pick, to ſet 
the Noger Point in; then one holds it with both 
his Hands, and another Strikes on the Head, or 
top of the Noger, with a Hammer about five or 
ſix Pounds Weight; and he that holds the No- 
ger, moves it a little off from the Place every 
other Blow that is Stricken, and by putting 
Water into the Hole it will preſently be done. 
Miners often bore themſelves, and turn with 
one Hand, and Strick with the other. About 
forty Vears ago, ſome Gentlemen came to a Place 
call'd Eon in Staffordſhire, there for to venture 
at an old Work, which was drowned with Wa- 
ter, in hopes to get Copper, (it being reported 
to be a Copper Mine) but no old People in the 
Neighbourhood could give any account when it 
was laſt wrought; they got Churn-Pumps, 
Sweap- Pumps, and Forces, and got at length to 
bare the Soles, and the Water proving very eaſy, 
(though they ſtruck it a very great hight) they 
got great Profit; but in the Work it was ad- 
mired by all Miners that ſaw it, what Blaſt- 
Holes had been bored, moſt a Yard or four Foot 
long, and two Inches or more Diameter, ſo that 
in thoſe Days they uſed not ſuch ſmall Holes as 
we do in theſe; nor did | ever hear that 2ny of 
their Blaſting Tools were found in the Work, 


ſo 
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ſo that it may be a Queſtion whether they uſed 
any Plug, or Leaves to their Shots, or under- 
ſtood the way by Raming ; the Report was that 
they were Dutchmen, others fay Germans that 
was their Workmen; but be they who they 
will, we are ſure ſome German Miners from“ 
Saxony brought us of late Days, this new way 
we now have of Raming. 

But to return to koring of hard and wet Shafts 
through; and here we ſuppoſe the Forfield to 
be driven ſo far as may be (which is always done 
at the Top of the Vein, or where the Vein lies 
far off, ſome other Gate is cut, as in Shale, &c.) 
for want of Wind, or other inconveniences, but 
want of Air is commonly the chief Impediment, 
then having exactly dialed it, to the Place where 
you would have your Shaft to come through, 
and laid it out at the Day upon the Surface, with 
the ſame Care, and having Diſcovered the Place 
you pitched upon for your Shaft to fall, you fall 
to Sinking ; now if this Shaft prove hard, and 
very wet withall, that little can be done for Wa- 
ter, in ſuch a Caſe, it is the beſt way to bore it 
through, that the Water may be clear let off. 

This Boring we mannage after this Manner: 
Firſt having got the Water out of the Shaft, we 
pitch upon the Place where we will begin to bore, 
and place a Trunk thereon, and have the end next 
to the Hole made full of {mall Holes in the Sides 
thereof; the Sludg that comes out by boring, 
may the better work out from the Top of the 

Hole, 


3 


* Mr. Brown in his Travels ſays, they Rammed up their 
Holes in the Mines in Hungary. 
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Hole; and this Trunk is ſet faſt and ſecure, with 
Stemples and Stays, that it may not {tir from its 
Place, and this is to guide the Noger Bit into the 
Hole, and then up higher in the Shaft; we 
place a good Plank or two, or three if it ſo re- 
quire, one above another, at a fit Diſtance, with 
Holes in each of them, and as perpendicular up- 
on the Hole as may be; and laſtly, at the Top 
of the Water where we are ſure it will riſe no 
higher, there we make a good Bunding to ſtand 
on, with a Hole to put in the Rods; then they 
muſt be managed with a great deal of Care, for 
the Bit in the firſt Place muſt be proportioned to 
the Depth that the Hole muſt be bored ; and ſup- 
poſe it be bored 20 or 30 Yards, we confider 
what Meaſures we are to go through ſuch as 
Shale, or Binds, or Stone, or ſome Chirt-Beds, 
in ſuch caſe the Bit will often need Sharpening, 
ſo that we draw them the oftener for fear of mak- 
ing the Bits to Blunt, if they be worn a little 
Bald on the Corners, they muſt be Sharpened, 
that the Hole may looſe as little of its Compaſs 
as may be; and at eyery time the Bits are Shar 
ened, an exact Gage muſt be taken of the blunt 
one, that the new Sharpened Bit be made no 
bigger, and this is the care of the Smith as well 
as the Miner, or elſe we ſhall ſoon make the 
Rods faſt in the Hole. A Man will ſcarcely e- 
ver looſe a Hole, if he take but due Care, and 
have his Rods of good Iron, and good Steel for 
the Bits, and good Screws, (for I do not at all 
like Sockets and Cotters) and a Skilful Smith 
to keep them Strezght and in good Order, 

When 
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When the Rods grow too heavy that one Man 
cannot manage them, then a Rope is faſtened to 
the Top of them that is about the Turntree, 
and here is faſtened a turn of Iron, that the Man 
at the Bunding may turn them round, by a ſmall 
Handle of Wood fixt in the top Rod, two Men 
raiſe them up by the Turntree, and let them fall 
down again, and their own Weight is a violent 
Stroak on the bottom of the Hole; and for draws 
ing up the Rods, we have to hold them an Iron 
Inſtrument called a Bitch, and for unſcrewing 
them, two more we call Dogs ; and beſides when 
Grayel works not aright out of the Hole Top, 
we have a cleanſing Bir to take it out. 


BoTTvUM. 

This is an improper Mineral Term, thruſt in 
by Maintainers for the word Sole, (which I ſhall 
Remember in its due Place) ſo that now it is 
commonly ſaid at the Bottoms, bottom of the 
Shaft, Sump-Gate, &c. formerly it was uſed on- 
ly to Bottom-Springs, ſuch as belong to a leyel 
Water. 

BoOT Ir. 

A Term always uſed for loſs, and never made 
Uſe of in Ventures, and Trials, that have got 
no Ore, but in ſuch Works as have, or do get 
ſome Profit, as in ſaying, this Reckoning my 


Part got me thirty Shillings; laſt Reckoning I 


Booted it thirty, &c. 


Bour. 
This Word is uſed in Meaſuring of Ore, and 


it is either long or ſhort, the long Bout is 24 
| Diſhes 
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Diſhes, the ſhort Bout is 12, where a Groove 
gets a great deal of Ore; a Miner can hardly 
keep it, for one or other will be buying of him 
ſome Share, or part of it, ſuch as a 12th, 24ths, 
48ths, and ſometimes g6ths, which may be ſhar'd 
amongſt three or {our Partners; and then it may 
ſo fall out, that four or five, or more of our Ore 
Buyers may be concerned in taking up the whole 
Ore, for every Partner in the Work may {ell 
his Ore to whom he pleaſes; now to avoid Miſ- 
takes, and Wrangling, before they begin to 
Meaſure, each Ore Buyer gives an Account to 
the Barmaſter, whoſe Shares or Parts he takes 
up, which let us ſuppoſe to be as follows: 


An Ore Buyer for one Man, one Twelfth. 
For three more, three Twenty-fourths. 
For other three, three Forty-cights. 

For five more, five Ninety-ſixths. 
For five more, two one hundred Ninety- 
ſeconds. 


* The Sum of all theſe are eight 24ths, 
which is one third of the large Bout; there- 
fore he takes up eight at the Bout, or one third 
of the whole Ore; the like is done of the reſt, 
and if all their Parts that they take up, fall ex- 
act in with the Bout, they begin to Meaſure, 
otherwiſe it is wrong be it more or leſs; when 
they have done Meaſuring, they account the 
whole to be ſo many Bouts, as ſuppoſe 24 Bouts 


— — 
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* The Printer having no Characters at hand to expreſs theſe 
Fraftions, they are written at length in Words ; whoſoever 
wul try them in Figures, will find them to be right. 
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and, one half, that's Sixty-four Loads; the 
ſhort Bout is uſed where leſſer Quantities are 
raiſed, and the whole Groove not divided into 
ſuch ſmall Parts, for the richeſt and beſt Mines, 
are commonly ſold into the moſt Shares. 


Bor xs. 

There is remarkable in ſome Places in ſeveral 
Countries, certain Places which are called by the 
Name of Boles; they are found upon high and 
plain Grounds, that lie open and expoſed to the 
Wind, and in theſe Places, by the Cinders, black 
Slaggs, and Lead found within them when bro- 
ken, and ſmall bits of Lead themſelves, and 
Ore, ſome bits Pure, others much altered by the 
Fire and half Melted, which without doubt has 
been a way of Melting it, before Harths and 
Furnaces were much uſed ; and in ſome Places 
have been found ſuch large Quantitys, as have 
been thought worth while to be carried off to 
{ome convenient Place fit ſor the Purpoſe, and 
have been knocked, and waſhed, and good Profit 
made of them. There are places where 
we may ſuppoſe that the Lead-Ore has bee: 


carried ſeveral Miles, for the conveniency of 


Air, to a fit Place, becauſe we ice no Mines to 
have ever been near them; but above all, upon 
the Hills, call'd Stiperſtones in SHroßſbine, there 
they may be found very common, and are very 
little Places, and they ſeem to have done their 
Buſineſs by lay ing a Round row of Stones on the 
Ground, and placing the Fire in the middle; 


they picked the Ore on, or near the Surtace of 


the 
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the Ground on thoſe Hills, and perhaps melted 
not one hundred Weight in one Place. 


BRAND RIC. 

An Iron made and ſhaped fit for a Place at the 
Foot of a Rag-Pump, to make the Chain enter 
in the better, and keep the Pump from Wear- 
ing. | | 

BrRASSIL. 

A hard Subſtance, and Fiery, and ſomewhat 
reſembles Braſs in colour, but yields no Mettle 
as we Miners can tell of; ſome Veins that are 
Caukey, are very ſubject to it, but more eſpe- 
cially in Twitches, and hard Places; it is no 
Friend at all to the Ore, but often eating it out 
(or making it much worſe,) and ſtanding of a 
Ribb in its Place; tis always hard, taking a 
Point at a few Stroaks, and as full of Fire as any 
Chirtt, and yeilds the moſt Sulphureous Smell in 
cutting, of any thing I know of in the Mines. 


BREAK-OFF. 

An Alteration in a Vein, made by a jumbled 
Place, or Lumb of Softneſs ; many large Joynt 
or Joynts, which do diforder the Vein, and may 
be throw it to fome Side for the preſent ; there 
is no way in ſuch Places to be done, but a Skill- 
ful Miner, to ule his Diſcretion in working to 
Recover it again; now in ſuch a Place there is 
ſome Difficulty, in ſuch Mines as are Subject to 
Cuſtom, and ought to be carefully managed 
leſt at unawares a Man make himſelf obnoctious 
to a Penalty or Forſeiture, and need not. 


If 
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If it happen in ſuch a Place, that after driv- 
ing ſome Space, the Rock be again recover'd, 
and ſome leading ſet forward therein, then ob- 
ſerve whether Lech leading keep its Courſe ac- 
cording to the Randome of the Vein already 
Cut, and with any part of a Side would be well, 
or yet if therewith there be left in Sight, any 
{mall Pieces of Ore paſſing through the ſoftneſs 
to the face where the Vein ſets in again, it muſt 
be in all probability the ſame Vein; but if it 
happen that it break into ſeveral Leadings or 
Strings, and ſo as to Appearance a Rider be- 
tween them of conſiderable thickneſs, which 
may be likely enough to prove to bea firm Side; 
but yet it may not be depended on, until we 
have made it Serviceable, that is driven by it 
half a Mear in length; in which caſe, having 
two Strings or more, and they bear Ore 
worth Cutting; I am obliged to Free for a new 
Vein, or Forfeit the ſame to the Lord, accord- 
ing tv our Articles. Some have thought, that 
freeing in this Caſe, as ſoon as it is made Servicea- 
ble might be in good time enough, but *tis not 
ſo, for by the Articles, we are to free our Vein, 
with the firſt Ore we get in it, and the Miner 
that is aware of this, will upon his Meaſuring, 
give to the Barmaſter the firſt Diſh, and tell 
him what he gives it to him for, and on what 
Side it lies of his old Vein, and defires him to 
Note it down in his Book; and thus for the 
Hazard of one Diſh of Ore only, a Man may 
keep himſelf fafe ; and IJ have known ſome good 
Veins loſt, by this very failing. S382, 


BRAZEN-DISH. 
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BRAZEN-DIS B. 

The Gage or Standard (in the Low Peak 
more eſpecially) made of Braſs, and Chained to 
a certain Place, where it is kept by the Bar- 
maſter, by which all other Diſhes or Troughs 
are Meaſured and made Sizeable thereto, which 
are uſed and carried about to the Miners through- 

ont the whole Liberty, for the Uſe of the Mi- 
ners to Meaſure their Ore by ; the Meaſure in 
the High Peak is ſomething larger, ſo alſo in 
ſome other Places; our Cuſtom in Meaſuring, 
is to make it as Level and Equal with the Top 
of the Diſnh as poſſibly we can; if the Barmaſter | 
ſhews us a Fault, we amend it, and are not o- 
bliged to take any Notice of what the Ore- buyer 
ſays; and the Buyer is not to touch the Trough 
with Hand or Foot, nor lay the ſmalleſt Piece 
of Ore thereon, but when made ready to Start 
It, 

And here give me leave to make this Remark, 
that Meaſuring of Lead-Ore is of greater Anti- 
quity than Weighing it at the Mines; four hun- 
dred Years ago it was Meaſured, and the Meaſure 
the fame as is now, and in thoſe Days the Mi- 
ners call'd their Cuſtoms Antient, and 'tis from 
them we now derive it; and 'tis very probable 
that if ſome rich Mountains now in Wales, had, 
had their Veins breaking out to the Day, (as in | 
the High and Low-Peaks they do) there might | 
have been more King's-Fields than in Derby- | 


ſbirè only. 


BROWN-HEN. 
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| BROWN-HEX. 

A hard kind of Soil of a brown colour, ſtick- 
ing faſt to the Ore, and often makes it look 
worſe than indeed it is; after beating and knock- 
ing it with a great deal of Pains, yet it will till 


be Tagged therewith, to the diſad vantage of 


the Miner in ſelling it. 


BROUSE. 

A courſe ſort of Stoping, ſuch as Chaggs, and 
the ſmalleſt Boughs of Trees, put into the Pan- 
nes, at the Back of the Stoprods, or Bangrets 
in Sinking, (more commonly) to hold the Geer 
from falling down. 

BuUvDLE. 

A kind of large Trough, fix or ſeven Feet 
long, and two Feet or three Quarters of a Yard 
wide; this is made of ſtrong Planks, eſpecially 
the Bottom and Ends thereof, with a Hole a- 
bout four Inches Square, cut in one End in a 
Corner at the Bottom, and this is for to let 
out the Sludg and Buddle Water at Pleature ; 
in this in ſome Places, they Buddle all their 
Booſe, whether it be Soft and mixed with Clay, 
or Hard and without Clay, and alſo their Smy- 


tham; but then they muſt have clear Water 
enough, otherwiſe the Smytham will look bad 


by the Muddy Water hanging upon it ; but the 
beſt way and now moſt in Uſe, is thoſe called 
runing Buddles, by Dreſſing in which, (if there 


be ſufficient Water,) is the readyeſt and beſt 


way of all. 
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Buck ER. 

An Iron cut out of ſome ſtrong flat Bar, about 
five Inches long, and four in breadth, and three 
Quarters of an Inch thick, with a Loope of Iron 
faſtened on the one Side, to put in a Handle of 
Wood, with this they knock Ore, or any thing 
that is mixed with Ore, Fauſteds, &c. 


Bu LE. 

That Part of a Corfe that is faſtned to the 
Bottom, and both ends Bent, or Bowed in the 
Top like a Semecircle, about which the Clive!- 
es is Claſped, to be drawn up or let down as oc- 
caſion ſerves. 

BUNDI NG. 

A kind of Scaffold, made in any Vacancy al- 
ready cut out in the Work, but always ſome 
room reſerved under it for Wind, or Water to 
paſs, or for ſome Gate, or ſome other Conveni- 
ency as the Miner ſhall contrive and thinks fit 
to anſwer his Purpoſe beſt ; they are made with 
good and ſtrong Stemples, firmly ſet between 
the two hard Sides at a convenient Diſtance, ſo 
as to be able to bear the Weight deſigned to be 
* on them; then upon theſe Stemples are laid 

angerts or Cruſts of Boards, or any courſe 
Slabbs that will hold the Weight between the 
Stemples of what is to be coated thereon; in 
Scrins they are uſually made by Choaking in long 
Stones between the two Sides, inſtead of Stem- 
ples ; Shafts are likewiſe Bunding'd over when 
the Miner has done with them, if any Sides be 

to the Day, rather than beſtow the Pains to 
fill them all up. | 
Bu RR 
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Bu RR. 

A hard Knot or Lump in the Vein, or Stick- 
ing, of Caulk, Chirts, Kevells, &c. mixt with 
the Ore, or the Ore it ſelf, when it is more har- 
der grown together, than the Nature of the 


Vein is wont to be. 


To CaDse. 

It is puting the Cliveſs under the Corfe Bule, 
and Claiping them about the Rope again; ſo 
that by ſo doing it makes a Nooſe, into which 
when any Tools are put into Corfe, we put the 
Pickhaums therein, and draw the N — Faſt, 
and thereby they are held from falling out, in 
letting down and drawing up. 


| CHADGER. | 
Any thing that is made faſt in the Rope as a- 
foreſaid, but without any Corfe being thereat, 
as great Stones, &c. and {ometimes pieces of Ore, 
as Rarities to look at. 


| CANDLE-MATCH. 

A Match made of a Candlewheeck or Part 
thereof, or of a ſmall bit of Paper, twon up and 
Greaſed well that it may burn, about two Inches 
long, and this we Place acroſs under the Powder 
Match, to ſet it on Fire, but give it time enough 
to get away. 

CANN. 
The lower part of a Churn-Pump, on the 


Top of which the Lid is Nailed. 


| CARRYING-GATE. 
The chief Paſſage and Road in the Mine, and 
F | cut 
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cut fome what larger and kept in good order, be- 
cauſe it is of conſtant daily uſe, to paſs and re- 
paſs, and alſo for the Carriage of whatſoever is 
got that muſt be drawn up to the Day. 


CARTRIDGE. 

The Paper into which we put the Gunpow- 
der, when we put it into the Hole in Blaſting ; 
and we make it after this manner: We have a 
round Stick, made of ſuch a length as we think 
fit, which let us ſuppoſe to be ſeven or eight 
Inches; it is ſo made that it will go down the 
Hole, with a Piece of Paper wraped about it, 
Juſt as one Side will reach over the other about 
half an Inch; then make the bottom of the Car- 
tridge firſt, by criſping down the Paper with 
ones Fingers cloſe to the Sticks end, and a ſmall 
bit of the Paper remains, to which we faſten a 
Thread, (and it ſerves to draw it of the Car- 
tridge- Stick) and then holding the Cartridge 
with this bottom upwards, we put the Thread 
over the end of it by halches, and draw them 
cloſe as we ſee fit, till we think we have made 
it long enough, then we diaw it off the Stick, 
and put in the Gunpowder, and making the end 
up, it is done; ſome Miners ſeldom uſe Thread, 
but ſtick the Edges of the Paper together with 
Candle-Greaſe or Clay, but this is a ſlight and 
uniafe way. But we have another Cartridge, 
for when the Miner Hanms a Fick, there is al- 
ways tome of the Haum comes through the Eye 
on the other Side, and when he has put in his 
hard Wood=-Wuedges, and Iron Kyles, and all 
finimed, that part he calls the Cartridge, 


CAST - 
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CASITI-HOLE. 5 

When a Miner diſcovers any Signs of a Vein 
by Proping, he falls to cutting a Square Hole, 
about a Yard every way, throwing out the Earth 
as far as he can with his Spade, which will be (if 
need require) about three Yards Deep, and this 
is called a Caſt-Hole; but if he once ſet on his 
Stoce, and Turntree, and falls to drawing, it 
looſes that Name, and is called a SHaft. 


CAST ETH. 

That is when the Air comes up a Shaſt, and 
may be ſeen at a Diſtance in the Morning in the 
Winter time, riſing like Smoak, eſpecially if 
the Weather be calm and Froſty. 


CATDIRT-CLAY 
A kind of Clay that is ſhort in cutting, and 
mixt with Joynts that are whiter than the Clay 
itſelf; it being a Dun, or the colour almoſt of 
rotten Stone. 


Cauſe, See Conlch. 


CAVERS. 

Poor Pecple in cuſtomary liberties that go 
daily to the Mines, carry a ſmall Wiskett 
and a Hammer along with them, picking up all 
{mall bits of Ore they can find, which they take 
with 'em home, and dreſs, and fell to the 
Ore- buyer; theſe Cavers dare not come to any 
Man's Grooves, when no Company is there, nor 
dare they Meaſure their Ore, but by the Lord's 
Diſh Trough, for fear of Puniſhment. 


Charge for a Shot, vid Cartridee. 
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CHARGE the Jux IES. 
This is Declared before, when we ſpoke of 


Barmote-Conrt. 


CHASING the VEIN. 

Many Veins that are little worth, are Chaſed 
along by Proping or Caſtholes, and not taken 
much Notice of; but in thoſe that are quick, 
this Chaſing the Vein forwards along the Field, 
the Miner is obliged to do, and cannot Work 
his own Ground at his Pleaſure, but muſt Work 
it without delay, except ſome Impediment hin- 
der him, as want of Air, or overpowered with 
Water; that ſo the Mine may be Chaſed from 
Stool to Stool, of which you ſhall know more 
when we come to that Term. 


CHIRTT. 

One of the Sharpeſt and Fieryeſt Subſtances 
we have in the Mines, and more eſpecially where 
it is mixt with the hard Stone; otherwiſe, where 
it lies in a Body of conſiderable thickneſs, it is 
more Brickle and Joynty ; this ſort will wear a 
new Steel'd Pick off, in three or four times 
Sharping ; it is of all Colours, but moſtly Black 
with Rediſh Joynts; in ſome Places it carries 
large Veins of Strong and Solid Ore. 


CHEE-S TONE. 

A. Stone that by Reaſon of ſome Joynt, ſlips 

further into the Side than ordinary, and by, and 

by with ſome ſlant Joynt, turns in again to the 

Sticking, making it ſometimes kinder and better 

that is moſt Obſeryable in the leſer ſort o 
Veins, and Scrins- 


CHILL 
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CHILI. 

When by the Stroke of a Mall, or other 
Tool, we try the Degree of faſtneſs, any Rock 
or Stone hath, which may be diſcerned to a Ni- 
cety ; and thereby we know how far we may 
truſt it, in ſtanding or falling; this cannot be 
well known to any one but by Experience; our 
way is to lay one Hand on the Rock, Stone, or 
what ever elſe it is, and ſtrike gently, or more 
hard as we feel it Chills; the more faint and 
languid the Motion is, that is cauſed by ſtrike- 
ing the more firm, and faſt it ſhews it to be. 


CHINK. 

Any ſmall Crack in the Stone, or in any 
Joynt that ſtands open, and is often of good Ser- 
vice to the Miner, in taking ſome Water that 
may trouble him, or ſome ſuch a Chink may 
afford him ſome Wind. 


CHIPPERS. 
Thoſe that Dreſs the Round or Bing Ore, 


which is commonly the Buſineſs of Women to. 


do it. 
Chippings, See Scaffiangs. 


CHISSELLS for LouGas. 

A piece of Iron, like to a Noger, about two 
Feet long, or as we pleaſe; to fit the pur- 
poſe ; it is Steeled at the end, and has a ſharp 
Point like a Pick, with this and a Hammer to 
ſtrike with, we Chifſel the Ore out of Loughs 
in Pipe Works, where a Pick cancot be uſed to 
get it. 

Chiſſel Bitts, See Bitts. 
Choaking Shafts, See Bunding. CHUN 
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CHUN. 

A leading of Clay, or other ſoft Soil, ſetting 
betwixt two hard Sides, and Sinking down; 
theſe are the Leadings that Spring up from ſoft 
Pipes, and cut through the Lidds to the Top of 
the Stone; there is more to be ſaid of theſe 
Chuns, but it will fall in more Pat, when we 


come to Founder. 


CHURN-PUMP. 

It is compoſed of a Toppiece and a Cann, well 
Joynted together, a Rod and a Pump-Shoe of 
Leather; tis much uſed in Mines, where the 
Water is not too ſtrong for it, and alſo in Bud- 
dleing, and waſhing Places. 


CISTERNS. 

Made of Planks well joynted together to re- 
ceive or catch Water at ſome convenient Place, 
out of which it is drawn by Pumps, Engines, 
Barrels, &c. | 

CLAUNCHER. 

A piece of Kevell, Tufft, Stone, &c. hav- 
ing always ſome Joynt at the back of it, which 
being driven paſt becomes Iooſe, and being ſtruck 
upon yields a Sound, and often ſlips down unex- 
pectedly, and many times Ore has been diſco- 
yercd at the back of ſuch Claunchers. 


CLAY. 

In the Mines we find divers Kinds and Co- 
lours, ſome are very courſe and rough, others ve- 
ry fine, and ſome of a mixed kind, and there is 
one of a particular fort call'd Livery-Clay, being 
Mort and good to cut; its Colours are ſometimes 

white, 
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white, ſome black, or brown, dun, yellow or 
red ; ſome Veins do carry the beſt Ore in Clay, 
in others, it is an Enemy to it ; all Clays are ge- 
nerally Stiff and Tough in cutting, and ſome 
very hard; I know a Clay that is at leaft fix 
Fathoms thick, and covered many Fathoms with 
Lime Stone, which carries good Veins, yet they 
are cut off by this Clay, which is ſo hard that 
it cuts like ſome ſort of Stone, and when drawn 
to the Day, it will in a little time Moulder, fall 
and melt, much like quick Lime, with a few 
Showers, but then it is Greaſy and Slipery like 
Soap. 

All Clays are heavy on Timber, but ſome are 
far worſe than others; and Note this as a general 
Rule, That a ſoft and moiſt Clay, will never 
break Timber like that which is more hard 
and dry, therefore in Timbering the latter, it 
is our way to give it room enough, that is to 
put the Wood 1o loofly in, that it may {well to 
it to faſten it; yet in ſome Clay this will not 
do, tho' it ſeem Stiff in cutting, and for 
that Reaſon likely enough to ſtand, yet in a ſhort 
time 1t will begin to open a little, and {lips off 
at certain Joynts, which will diſcover them- 
ſelves, and look very Slippey as if they were 
Greaſed; theſe it may be thought by the help 
of the Air, * let looſe inch maſſey Pieces, that 
by their Weight leatureally ſettling Rives and 
breaks Timber moſt ſtrangely, always preſſing 
the 


** 


* We call it taking Air, that is when a Way is cut in ſuch 
Clay, the Air let in makes thoſe Joynts to open as common! 
in the Sides as Roof, and the very Sole of ſuch Gates will rite, 
or {well upward, 
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the Sumps or Gates together, ſo that a Man may 
cut it freſh over again, without any Danger at 
all of it running in. This ſort of Clay is never 
mixt with any Beds of Stone, nor any Joynts 
but theſe Greaſy ones, except ſometimes a flat 
Sand, and then there is great Danger of Water; 
if the Seat of a Vein happen to ſtrike through 
ſuch Clays, it will appear a ſtreat Tankey Joynt, 
and attended with ſmall Chirts, Cauks, &c. 
according to the Nature of the Vein. There 
ſeldom happens any Ore in ſuch Places, except 


a Side lies very near. 


CLIFT, or SrOOOEK-Ho E. 

A ſhort Hole, bored in ſome Stone, not al 
together faſt, but Chills, as in Shale- Binds, 
Thin-Beds, and ſuch like, they being not Strong 
enough for Gunpowder, nor yet no Joynt to ſet 
in a Wedge; the Hole may be bored five, ſix, 
or ſeven Inches deep, according to the ſtrength 
of the Stone, the Wedge may have a Sharp or 
Flatt end, but ſtronger, thicker, and longer, 
than the common Wedges; the Feathers or 
Leaves, are made flat to go into the Hole, 
and thicker at the Ends, thatare put downwards, 
and the Wedge is driven between them. 


CLII VIS. 

The Iron in which the Corfe hangs to be let 
down or drawn up; that part is flat wherein the 
Bulle reſts, with a Lid to move upon a Revitt, 
which falls on two Shoulders of the other Side, 
above which a Spring is placed to hold it for o- 
pening, the upper-end has a Hole in it, and 


bent 
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bent backwards half down, in which the Rope 
is put, and at the end of the Rope a Knot is 
made, and thereon the Clives reſts. 


COATING. 
Nothing more then filling old and uſeleſs Gates 


up, with Deads or Stone, or any Rubage. 


Cor. 

A ſmall Cabin built over the Shaſt, of Clods, 
Stone or Boards, to keep the Shaft dry, and 
Shelter the Miner from the Fury of the Wea- 
ther. 

COPE. 

A Duty to be paid to the Lord of the Mine, 
by the Merchants and Ore-buyers, within the 
precincts of the Liberties, (or any that comes 
from without) to pay for every Load of Oar 
that they ſhall buy four-pence; this is Collec- 
ted by the Barmaſter. Furthermore, any Mi- 
ner is ſaid to have a Groove on Cope, when he 
takes the ſaid Groove on Bargan, to get or raiſe 
the Ore, at a certain Price per Load, for tome 
certain time; and theſe Miners go by the name 
of Copers. 

CORFFE. 

A kind of Box, uſed to carry and to draw 
what the Miner gets in his Mine, they are 
made of Sawn Boards, or elſe of cloyen Aſh; 
it conſiſteth of a Bottom an Inch thick, and 15 
or 16 Inches long; the ends are of a Board the 
fame thickneſs, and the ſame breadth with the 
Bottom ; and in the Bottom near the ends of it 
are two Holes bored, in which the bended Bule 
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is put, and Wedged faſt ; on the outſides of the 
Bule the ends are placed and nailed faſt to it, as 
allo to the Bottom, then Sides of half Inch 
Boards are Nailed on, their Depth is about 6 or 
7 Inches, and they are made of all Sizes. 


COULCH. 
A Piece of Earth falling from the Roof or 


Side, in ſoft Works. 


CRAMPS. 

Theſe are known by any Body, but their 
uſe is to keep Churn-Pumps faſt on the Joynt, 
or Cramp them faſt to Stemples; alſo to hold 
Raggs in their Places, and Trunks in a Shaft, or 
in the Roof of a Drift. 


CRANCH. 

A ſmall Piece of Wholes in the Vein left un- 
cut, for the Support of ſome Rider, Lid-ſtone, 
or Hanging Side; ſuch Cranches are left though 
good Ore be in them; yet to avoid a greater 
Damage they are left, for a ſmall Piece of W holes 
will hold up a greater Weight than any Timber 
we can ſet to it, ſo will alto Walls of Stone, 
where they may be conveniently made, 


CROSS-VEIN. 
This Explaines it ſelf, but we ſhall have ſome 
Remarks thereon, when we come to Pee. 


CRxoss and STAKE. 
It is a good Poſſeſſion for three Days in the 
Low Peak ;. That is a ſmall Croſs cut in the 
Ground with a Hammer, Spade, or Knife, &c. 


and 


C R 

and a ſmall Peg ſtuck down in the Middle of it, 
and this ſmall Trifling Bufineſs will ſecure a 
good Title, if a Mear of Ground be worth five 
Thouſand Pounds, but then you muſt be ſure 
to ſet on Poſſeſſions in the three Days time, or 
elſe it is free for any other Man. In the gh 
Peak, the Croſs and Stake holds Poſſeſſion, but 
while a Man may go home and fetch his {mall 
Stocs's to ſet on it; and as many Mears as he 
has a mind to take, ſo many Croſſes muſt be 
made ſtraight along as you think your Vein 
Ranges, and at the Diſtance of 29 Yards, be- 
tween every ſuch Croſs and Stake, 


Croſs- Bills, See Bills. 


CRoss-CurTrT. 

This js a Term but lately Sprung np, and is 
the ſame that the old Miners formerly called a 
Door ; and it is driving a Croſs from one Vein 
to another, or cuting a Door through from one 
Vein to another, or from one Pipe to another, 
or to their Midfeathers ; this is practized where 
two or more lies near one another, and may be 
reached by cutting ſuch a Door between them 
theſe Croſs-Cutts are ſometimes Cutt at the Top 
of the Ouges, for the Diſcovery of the Vein- 


CUSTOME. 

The ſame with the Articles of the Mine, and 
are too long to be incerted under this Term at 
this time, and ſince the Cuſtomes of the High 
and Low Peak are in Print, and may be eaſily 
had, I omit it. 
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CuTTING-WoORK. 

Any tuch Work as will not be got looſe, or 
wrought with ſmall Tools or Hacks, but re- 
quires ſtrong and weighty Picks or Mandrills to 
cut it; and this Stuff is any thing that the Ore 
lies mixed with, ſuch as Chirt, Callamy, hard 
Tufft, Sparr of many Kinds ; hard Pipe Works, 
Sinking hard Shafts, hard Shale and Binds, and 
frequently the Lime it ſelf, for it is not always 
that the Miners uſe Gunpowder to break the 
Rocks. In both Peaks, where there happens 
that they muſt Sink where it is Solid, that is 
all of one Piece without Joynt or Seam; tis all 
cut with Picks, and that by choice Workmen, 
which ſeldome concein themſelves with any o- 
ther ſort of Work, and they are commonly cal- 
led hard Workmen; theſe may be known by 
their Complections, which is very Pale, cauſed 
as is ſuppoſed, by the continual Duſt that ariſes 
from the Pick in cutting the Stone; ſome Men 
in ſome Places, blaſt all their Hardneſs, yet 
without doubt it is not ſo good away nor ready, 
if ſuch Men may be had that can cut, and a Skil- 
ful Smith to make and ſharpen their Picks for 
them, 

DAackER of WIND. 

When we begin to be far from the freſh Air, 
that 1s from the Flace where it has a perfect cur- 
rent, whether it be by Shaft, and Shaft, or 
double Cates and Doors, Fangs or Trunks, 
and it is our Candle that firſt gives us Inteligence 
of it, which begins to burn dull, and to caſt a 
weak Light, and without due care in work- 

ing 
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ing, goes ſoon forth. The worſt Seaſons are in 
the Summer time, when the Air is Sultery and 
Hot, and Calm withall; the Lights at ſuch 
times will hardly be kept in, in the common 
Gates. Warm and cloſe Foggy Weather is bad, 
and the old Miners were wont to ſay, that when 
Peaſe was in Bloſſom, then was the worſt time 


for Wind in the Mines of all the Year. 


DAP. 

A light Subſtance generated or bred from 
Smoke or Thick, and bad Air, killing Men in 
a ſhort time, and that without any ſienſi ble Pain, 
as all Miners ſay that has had the Misfortune to 
be tappiſhed with it; and ſince this may ſeem 
Strange, it may be worth ones while to enquire 


alittle into it, fo far as our Experience has been 


informed about it. Theſe Damps may be di- 


ſtinguiſhed into two Kinds: Firſt, ſuch as are 


cauſed by Smoak ; and the other, ſuch as are 
bred in windleſs Places; for the firſt, I never 
knew any bred by Blaſt-Smoak ; but when Fire- 
ing was much uſcd, thoſe Fires required a conſi- 
derable time to burn in, as 3 or 4 Hours, which 
without a current of Wind, to throw it out 
conſtantly, will ſoon fill the whole Work; 
and this happens if the Wind fall or turn, ſome 
times another way, 1o that it is too weak ; which 
Smoak if there be any Vacancies forwards, or 
more eſpecially under the Paſſage of the Wind, 
as in Sumps or under Drifts ; there is the Place 
whete in all probability tis moſt like to ſettle it 


ſelf, and more ſurer if there be any ſtanding 


Water 
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Water, there it may be found, if none be but 
the Sole of the Drift moiſtned by a drop falling 
there, it will be ſure to gather and ſettle it ſelf 
around it. 

It is known to moſt Miners that Smoak under 
Ground will condenſe, and adhere to the Sides, 
(eſpecially where Blaſting is much uſed, and the 
Wind but weak to caſt it out) more than one 
would expect, ſo that it will ſoon dim and put 
forth the Colour and Luſtre of Ore itſelf ; and if 
one draw their Finger along the Side, there will 
ſtick to it more than one would expect, of a 
black Subſtance that will Smell ſtrong like the 
Smoke itſelf, and in ſuch a place where Wind is 
ſcarce, and Blaſting uſed; one may obſerve very 
little Smoke to come forth after a Shot is off, 
and yet it will clear after ſome time; and if one 
take a clean piece of white Paper, and lay it in 
{tome convenient Place for a Day or two, the 
Sediment of the Smoke may be found upon it 
plentifully ; ſo that one may ſuppole the cold- 
nets of the Earth condenſes it, and perhaps the 
Vater may attract it, and add ſome pernicious 
cold Quality to it allo. 

Now the form that it lies in when it is con- 
denſed and ſettled in its Place, if it be upon Wa- 
ter, it lies on the Surface cloſe and thick, like 
a Cloud of a white colour, or much like to 
Wool; if ina Drift where no Water ſtands, it 
gathers into a much leſſer compaſs as like a Man's 
Hat Crown, or like a Foot-Ball, and by throw- 
ing any little thing upon it, it is diſturbed and 
broken; and J do not know one Inſtance where 


any 
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any Man has been ſo bold as to break it in any 
Drift, or Shaft, or Sump, that has eſcaped with 
his Life, if ſo be, he has gone down and broken 
it; but it is eaſiy enough to be ſeen, unleſs one 
plunge upon it, not expecting it at unawares; 
the uſual way is to throw down ſomething upon 
it to break it, and then get away with all 
Speed. 

The ſecond ſort of Damp, is that which is 
bred from bad Air, and is in all reſpects much 
like the other only this, which we call by the 
Name of a Ground-Damp, is the more perni- 
cious and deadly, and not ſo viſible as the o- 
ther is, but the faint Light of the Candle, with 
a blue Circle invironing it, 1s all the Signs we 
know of it being there; this is cauſed by 
working too long and hard in Windleis Works, 
and a Man will feel himſelf as if he was in a 
Stove, he Sweats hard with little Work, Breaths 
ſhort, which cauſes in him the Head-Ach, with 
a Palpitation of the Heart; and in a Morning 
when he goes down, (tho' it has had all Night 
to clear in) it will have a Sharp or Keen Smell, 
reſembling ſomething of an Onion, this at length 
breeds to this Ground Damp; I have known a 
Man Ride down a Shaft, and the Damp has been 
in it, he has broken it, (tho' unknown to him,) 
the Horſe has been drawn up on purpole to let 
down another after him, he has gone but fallen 
from the Horſe before he has been half way down, 
and this by the Damp in ſo ſhort a time. 

One would in ſuch a caſe as this, wonder that 
no Skilful Naturaliſt, has in Charity to the Mi- 

ners 
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ners, beſtowed ſome Pains to preſcribe ſome Pre- 
ſervative for the Miner to have along with him, 
when he begins to be in daily fear of it; but 
being in hopes, that this may come into ſome 
ſuch able Hand one time or other, as may con- 
ſider of it; I write the following Relations, Ex- 
perienced in part by my ſelf, and many times by 
other Miners within my Memory, ſo that if it 
may ſerve as a Foundation to build upon in ſuch 
a caſe, I ſhonld be very glad; and I affirm it to 
be ſo near the Truth, that if the moſt curious 
durſt try the Experiment for their own Satisfac- 
tion, they would agree with us; as to the man- 
ner of its ſeaſure, and working, which is thus, viz. 
All Miners both Antient and Modern give 
this Account, That they never feel any ſenſible 
Pain or Diforder in themſelves, but after a moſt 
pleaſant way, it takes the whole Ule of all their 
Limbs, and they ſettle down, as a Man falling 
alleep. feeling nothing at all, but an extraordi- 
nary Sweet, and Luſhious Taſte and Smell, that 
beguiles and raviſhes the Senſes in a Moment. 
This is the whole Account that we Miners can 
give of it; and this ſo far as the Memory con- 
tinues, after being ſeaſed or tapiſhed with it, 
and drawn up by the Heels for dead, yet have 
Recovered; but never could ſuch Men Remem- 
ber, or give any Account of the leaſt Pain they 
ever felt init. * And now give me leave to tell 


* Theſe Damps are not ſo common now a Days; firit, b-caufe 
Fires are not now uſed, Gunpowder doing the Work more quickly 
and as effectually. And for Ground-Damps, the Miners are more 
careful now a Days to ſecure and take a good Air along with them, 
ſo that theſe Diſaſters are not ſo common. There are ſome prating 
Miners that ſay they can kill the Damp; but that is rediculous, there 
ws 3 to deſtroy it, but by the currency of treſh Air, as we 
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tell you, the beſt Preſervative we Miners know 
of, and verily think is of great Force againſt it, 
we have it delivered to us by the old Miners, 
and many I have known to confirm the ſame; 
but here are two Examples, the firſt I was not 
preſent at, being more than two Miles from 
where I than was; the other in our Liberty; 
and my Brother one of them, the former was 
thus: Two Miners Sinking a Shaft in hard Shale 
near 20 Yards deep, it happened the Ground- 

Damp bred in it; one of them went down, his 
Partner of a conſiderable time after hearing no- 
thing of him, and knowing it was Windleſs, be- 
gan to ſuſpect the Matter, and forthwith calls 
his next Neighbours, and tells them what he 
fear d; having now ſome Company, down he 
goes to ſee what the Matter was, and ſoon was 
damped likewiſe ; and now more Company com- 
ing in, one young bold Man ventures down and 
lias the ſame Fate; and after him (the Depth of 
the Shaft being ſo ſmall) two more, and thoſe 
damped likewiſe : This put the whole Company 
fo a ſtand; and as they were conſidering to car- 
ry Wind down in Trunks, by chance a Tinker 
ſeeing a crowd of People, turns out of his way 
to ſee what was a doing there; having heard the 
Matter, he ſaid it was no difficulty to fetch them 
up; (the Man had been Drinking all Night, he 
feared no Danger, nor could any perſwaſions ſtay 
him from his deſign) he -throws by his Budget 
and puls off his Coat, and down he goes, ties 
the dead Men in the Rope one by one by the 


Heels, and after climbs up himſelf, without any 
G Damage 
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Damage, only when he came up again into the 
freſh Air, he Vomited moſt violently, and was 
moſt deadly Sick; therefore it was concluded 
that the Fumes and Strength of the Ale preſerv- 
ed him, according to the old Miners Opinions. 
The next Inſtance is of a Fire-Damp, one 
bred by the Smoak of a Fire, ſet in the Work. 
The Takers over Night ſet a Fire, and give 
their Neighbours Notice thereof; next Morn- 
ing both Parties go to Work, the Takers find 
their Work clear and in good order, but the 
Damp was bred in the Founders ; five Men went 
down beſides Labourers, the Damp was broken 
by letting down ſome Tools down a Sump in a 
Corſe, and an old Miner experienced therein ſoon 
diſcerned it, and bid them all get away, but be- 
fore they could reach the Shaft Foot, three of 
them fell down in the way, the old Man fol- 
lows, and helps thoſe that were able to tie them- 
{elves faſt on the Horſe; the three that were 
fallen in the Drift, he drags one by one, and ties 
them by the Heels in the Rope and ſends them 
up, and laſt of all Rides up himſelf; this Man 
had been Drinking the Day before, and moſt 
part of the Night, ſo that it ſhould ſeem not to 
Work ſo ſoon upon a Man well Steeped in Ale. 


Many 
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* Theſe Fire- Damps cauſed by Smoak, are more Groſs and 
Thick when they are broken, than thoſe we call Ground- 
Damps ; yet both are ſo Thin and Rare, that they are nothing 
like the muddy Air, they are bred of a thin Subſtance, and may 
be deſcerned in a blue Circle about the Candle Flame; it will 
eaſily intox cate a Man at the Day, by hanging his Head over 
the Shaft when it is ſent forth by freſh Air, 
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Many Mens Lives have been ſaved after this 
Manner, which ſeems to be an Act of Providence, 
rather than any foreſight, or care that a Man has 
of himſelf; and indeed I never yet knew nor 
heard of any Man that was Sober, durſt be fo 
bold to take a ſufficient Doſe of Ale on purpoſe 
that he might the better encounter it. 

The way that is uſed to thoſe who are far gone 
with it, or thoſe who appear to be dead, is to 
Dig up a Clod in a green Place, and lay them 
along on their Bellys, with their Face in the 
Hole, where they lie not above four Minutes, 
but remove them into freſh Earth, and in three 
or four times ſo doing, ſome fignes of Life will 
appear, if there be any left in the Body, and up- 
on a little recovery they are deadly Sick, and 
Vomit ſtrangely, with Heavings at the Heart a 
good while after. 

As touching thoſe Damps that are generated 
and bred in Coal-works, which are ſo eaſily In- 
flamed ; I can give little Account of them, as 


having no Experience therein, nor are the 
Mines * Subject to them. 


Da wL1NXG. 
That is when the Ore in the Vein or Pipe, 
&c. is decayed and grown worſe, that is leffer in 
Quantity than uſual, yet not quite dead. 
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* Only one I have known, it was a hard and ſulphureous 
Work, and by a Candle it was ſet on Fire in a Roof, and made 
a Noiſe and blue Drops fell hiſſihg down like Brimſtone ſet on 
Fire; it endured 2 or 3 Days, the Men got all fate to Land 
without any harm, 
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Dar. 
This is meant to the Sunſhine to the Day 
Light, to the Top or to the Land ; as in ſaying 
we draw all to the Day; we can hear from the 


Day ; it will run up to the Day, &c. 


Dx ap. 
Where there is no Ore, and Deading in a Vein 
is a dead Place; and Deads are the Gear, or 
Work got in ſuch dead Places. 


DEAF-ORE. 
A certain whiteiſh hollow Stuff, and Mouldy 
_ withall, and very light; yet ſome ſmall Grains 
of Ore may be ſeen in it, it is found moſt com- 
monly in Shods, and Tops of Veins, being a 
Sign that the Vein is not far from it. 


DIG, DELVE, SUBVERT, and Tu RN UP. 

In Cuſtomary Liberties, it is the Priviledge 
that the Miner has in any Mans Lands within 
the Bounds thereof, to Dig and make ſearch for 
Ore, without asking any Man Leaye; and 
tho' it may ſeem hard, that a Miner ſhould come 
into any Freeholder's Lands, and there Dig and 
Delve, where, and how he ſhall think fit, with- 
out making any Satisfaction; yet it is ſo, tor the 
Miner pays the Duty called Lot, for that pur- 
poſe; the Seaſon of the Vear is not conſidered, 
tho' it be Graſs ready for cutting, Standing Corn 
is not excepted, yet the Miner will not abuſe it, 
unleſs ſome neceſſity compel him; and if he do 
cut ſome up, he will make full Satisfaction for 
the Damage ; but all Houſes, Gardens, and 
Orchards, are free from the Miner, provided 
they 
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they are proved Antient Prechold Lands, 
otherwiſe not; and a Miner may make his way 
over any Man's Lands, Hedges or Ditches, &c. 
if he carry but his Hack and Spade with him, 
without any fear of being Sued for a Treſpaſs at 
any Time. 

D1ep. 

Is when the Flat-beds lies not Levell, but 
declines ſome way, and it is by them that we 
know when the Rock Dipps, unleſs we be on 
the Top of it; Veins often follow the declina- 
tion of the Rock ; the natural Dipp of a Vein, is 
when it runs it ſelf more down into the Rock, 
and conſequently thickens its cover of Stone, the 
like of Pipes, &c. Drifts are ſaid to Dipp that 
way that they deſcend. | 


Dos and BiTcn. 
Two pieces of Iron made, one to hold the 
Boring Rods faſt, while it is Screwed with the 
other; the Bitch is that Iron that holds the 
Rods faſt with their Weight, while they are 
Screwing or unſcrewing. 


Door, See Croſs-Cut. 


DookxsT EDS. 

Four pieces of Timber, which when the 
are ſet in their due Place, are much like a Door- 
caſe ; the Side- pieces are good ſtrong Oak Timbet 
according as need requires, and about four 

or five Foot in length, and theſe we call 
Doorſted-Forks ; they have a Collar on the Top- 
end, in which the Head-tree reſteth; and the 
Foot of the Forks; it the Wholes be too _ 

that 
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that we think it will let the Forks ſettle when 
they come to be weighted, we put a Sill under 
them, with Stopes cut into it, and ſet the Edgg- 
ends of the Forks in them, and drive them faſt 
up againſt the Head-tree, ſo far till the Nog- 
holes appear on the inſide of the Forks, and 
therein put two Nogs of Wood, and theſe keep 
the Forks from being preſſed inwards by the fide 
Weight; the Diſtance between the Nogs, is 
the width of the Gate within the Timber, and 
that for a good Gate is reckoned three-quarters 
ofa Yard; but however they are cut more or 
leſs according as it ſuits with the Nature of the 
Work. 


Dors, and DoT-Hores. 


Round holes of Ore, runing into the hard 
Stone, eſpecially in Pipes, much like thoſe cal- 
led Blanches; but theſe Dots have very often 
fome Softneſs in the middle of them as Clay, or 
ſome kind of Tuſt or Spar, and many times they 
will break, or lead to good holes of Ore, 


DRAWERS. 

Thoſe Men that Wind or Draw up whatſoe- 
ver 1s got at the Shaft ; alſo the Linnen Breeches 
that the Miner wears when he goes down to his 


Work. 
DRIFr. 
Any Way or Gate that the Miner cuts under 


Ground, whether in the Vein or no, be it hard 
or ſoft, cloſe or wide, &c. 


DuTY 
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DvuTy. 

That part of the Ore which of Right be- 
longs to the Lord of the Mine, which is every 
thirteenth Diſh, gathered by the Barmaſter ; in 
conſideration of which, he defends the Miner in 
his Priviledges, and Antient Liberties, if any 
one oppoſe him therein. 


ELBoO w. 

A place in a Vein or Pipe, &c. when the Side 
in diving cuts off, and ſuddenly comes in again 
to its place, forming a Corner, or like a Man's 
Arm when it is bent; it is cauſed by two Joynts, 
the one leading part of the Vein aſide, the other 
bringing it in ſuch Elbows, fometimes are yery 


good 
EE. 


Of the Shaft, it is the very beginning in the 
Surface or Graſs Clod, ſometimes called the 
Mouth in old Works, where Shafts are run to 
the Day in great Pits, or where much purcaſing 
has been about the Tops of them; they are ve- 
ry hard to be hit, and cauſes the Miner much 
trouble to ſhift them to make them fit for draw- 
ing; the Eye of Tools is the Oblong hole, that 
is made through them by the Smith, in which 
the Haum is faſtned. 


FACE. 

When in driving in a Vein it alters from its 
Nature on a ſudden, cauſed by ſome large Joynt, 
or by one Vein croſſing another; ſo that my 
Forfield is clean cut off, and nothing but an even 
Face of Stone appears in its Place; in this caſe 

may 
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may happen a Face of Ore, or a Face of Spar, 
Tufft, &c. | 
FaDDOM. 


It is the length of fix Foot; in ſome Places 
the Miners cut all their Ground on Bargain by 
the Faddoms, in others by the Yards; as ſo 
much per Faddom, or ſo much per Yard. 


FANGE. 

A Place or Vacancy, which is left as we drive 
along the Drift on purpoſe to carry Wind along 
with us, as far as we go on in Scrins and ſtreat 
Veins, the Fang is made under Foot, the Stick- 
ing being ſlit, and convenient Stones choked over 
it, and joyned as cloſe as may be, and the holes 
ſoped up with Clay, and ſmall Grayel tem'd up- 
on it, and by treading and carrying upon it, it 
makes it hard and ſecure that it looſes no Air, 
and may be continued a long way ; in Soft and 
Timbred Works, it may be done with Boards 
upon the Sole of the Gate, if well contrived, and 
rightly placed, for a great way as before. 

I know that in ſome Places, it is the way as 
ſoon as they begin to grow windleſs to clap in 
Trunks, but theſe never laſt long to do Ser- 
vice; Tin or Lead Pipes are much uſed, ſome 
blowing the Wind down, others with Bellows 
to Suck the muddy Air forth, and both ways 
have done yery well in their Kind ; but at beſt 
the Air is but bad, yet Men may make a hard 
Shift to do with it, but where a Fang may be 
conveniently made, there is no way like it, (on- 


ly Double-gate excepted.) 
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In ſoft Works in Timber d Gates the way that 
is uſed, is either to lay the Trunks on the Sole 
of the way, or to hang them by Cramps in one 
corner of the Roof, all along the Drift; for the 
firſt it may be good, if the Trunk be large e- 
nough and made ſtrong withall, and the Gate of 
a ſufficient height, that the room they take up 
in lying, may not too much leſſen the Gate, and 
thereby hinder the Labourers in carry ing; but 
in this Caſe the Trunks are often broken, by the 
Weight, and careleſs throwing of the Corves up- 
on them; and indeed 'tis very rare to ſee good 
and large Trunks made for this purpoſe. 

As to the other way of having the Trunks in 
the Roof of the Drift that never does well, ex- 
cept for ſome ſhort ſpace, as being often Joſled 
and diſturbed by the Labourers in carrying, and 
therefore not much to be approved of; but to 
come to the beſt and ſafeſt Method, let us ſup- 

ſe a yenture new and freſh begun on; it is ve- 
ry likely that the firſt impediment may be want 
of Wind, this being ſo common, that few are ſet 
upon where they reſolve to ſpend ſome Money, 
but the Maintainers will fink two Shafts of e- 


qual Depth, and at the Soles have a Drift cut 


between them, and then there will be Air enough 
ſo far. 

I would likewiſe have double Sumps again in 
Sinking further, but not double Gates in driv- 
ing, but that Expence may be ſpared, and Air 
enough taken along by Fanging, let the Gate 
be never ſo long, dipping or riſing; now the 
Reaſon for double Sumps is, becauſe (as I ſaid 

H before) 
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before) Trunks are never made large enough to 
carry a ſufficient Quantity of Air in proportion 
to a Fange. And again, Trunks made ſizeable 
to carry Air to equal a good Fange, might per- 
haps be too large to hang within the Square 
Timber of our common Sumps, and ſo cauſe ſome 
hindrance in the Draught, and conſequently 
break and disjoynt them, which often cauſes a 
great deal of Trouble, which a Sump prevents, 
and does the Buſineſs more Effectually. 

Now ſome may Object and ſay, it is more 
Chargeable doing this way; but it is eaſy an- 
ſwered, if it be conſidered the Charge and time 
that it will undoubtedly gain in long Trials, 
where they do aft ſtand and come back to get 
Wind ; and again if the Trial prove not ſo long, 
but anſwer our Expectation; then here may be a 
deal of Work done and Ore got, ſo that we may 
have ſome inſight into the Nature of the Vein it- 


ſelf, before we need ſink Shafts, or want Wind 


at all, and I have done it very ſuccesfully after 
this manner, viz, Having two Shafts ſtricken 
together (at what Depth ſoever,) makes a clear 
Paſſage for Air, then I ſet out to drive, and take 
a Gate five Foot high at leaſt, but half a Foot 
more is better, and let it be three Quarters wide, 
whether it be timbred or not, hinders nothing at 
all; then to bring the Wind along, Stone muſt 
be lay'd on the Sole, on either ſide in the form 
ofa Wall, and let the ſpace between the two 
Walls be the w;dneſs of a Foot, or more if you 
ice fit; and let the Walls be of ſuch height as 
your Gate will well bear, lay ſome Sticke hew- 
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ed ſomewhat Flat on the Walls acroſs, at about 
the Diſtance of half a Yard one from another; 
upon theſe along the Sole of the Dritt, lay boards 
that are of Strength ſufficient to abide carrying 
upon, and let them lie in Breadth between Fork 
and Fork; and if the Edges be plain'd ſo that 
the under Sides may Join cloſe, arid the upper 
open a Quarter of an Inch, it is the better, for 
thereby Gravel and Dirt will more readily get in 
and cloſe the Joynt the better up, then let the 
out- ſides be ſtoped up with Clay or ſuch like; 
but thoſe Boards muſt be faſt Nailed down to 
the Bearers under them, and thus you have a 
large Fang and very little inferiour to a double 
Gate, * and may be continued to carry Wind (if 
due care be taken) as far as you pleaſe. 


FARMER. 

The Perſon that ownes the Land where the 
Miner Props and makes ſearch for Ore, (and not 
the Tenant) if he Trouble or Moleſt the Miner, 
the Lord of the Mine is bound to defend him ; 


H but 


„This way, or Trunks well ſet on the Sole that are ſtrong 
and large, will carry Wind as far as you pleaſe; and tho” it be 


cutting or frequent blaſting Work, will throw out the Smoke in 
an Inſtant. 


I 174.3, This very Year the Farmers have attempted to deſtroy 
the Priviledges and Cuſtomes of the Miners throughout the High 
Peak, by ſtriving to ſet aſide, and utterly aboliſh the Twenty- 
four who are the Body of the Mine; and ſome baſe and dege- 
nerate Miners for alittle preſent Intereſt, were ready to give up 
their Rights and Priviledges, delivered to them by the care and 
Induſtry of their Forefathers, and ruined their Poſterity, had 
not one particular Gentleman (being a good Miner and Main- 
tainer in Mines) ſtood up to vindicate their good old Cauſe, and 
recover'd them from a total Deſtruction, 
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but if the Miner makes any careleſs waſte of his 
Lands, by his Hillocks, Buddle-holes, Waſh- 
places, &c. he may have Remedy. 


Far and SIVE. 

The only and moſt uſeful things uſed, (Water 
excepted) in the Dreſſing and making the Ore 
Merchantable ; the Miner was formerly wont to 
lead all his Booſe, &c. from the Vein to the next 
convenient place where there was Water, and 
there Dreſs it, and had a way laid out by the 
Barmaſter, which was often great Damage to 
the Farmer; upon complaint thereof, the Mi- 
ner brought the Fat and Sive to the Mine. 


FAUSTEDS. | 

Fhe waſte, or that lighter kind of Stuff that 
is ſeperated laſt from the Ore in the Sive by 
waſhing it ; it is always a mixture of Stone, Spar 
or Tufts, &c. with the Ore, and goes under the 
Bucker, and then it yeilds good * Smitham; in 
ſome Places the Miners give it away to the 
Cayers- 

FEATHERS. 

One and ſometimes two of theſe are uſed in 
Blaſting with the Iron Plug, they are made and 
proportioned to the Plug, both in length and 
thickneſs; one of them is thin and exact, that 
it may be put down with the Hand fo far as it 
muſt go, and if it reach two or three Inches into 
the Powder tis the better; the other Feather is 
made more ſtrong, that it may abide driving 

without 


* Which had always by Cuſtom uted to be Duty- free, ba: 
now otherwiſe. 
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without reaching the Cartridge. And 'tis this 
driving that was formerly the moſt dangerous 
Work that the Miner had, and it was leaſt the 
Powder ſhould Fire, which often happened, and 
was the Death of many a Man; but now the 
Plug and Feathers are laid aſide, we have ſeldom 
any ſuch Diſaſters. 


FE1IGH. | 

That which in waſhing the Ore lies uppermoſt 

in the Sieve at every ſerving, which the Waſher 
Skims forth with the Limp to the Hillock, and 
the Cavers fit under the Fat, to pick any Pees 
of Ore that they can find in it, tis called Waſte. _ 
Fell, See Booſs. 


FIREINx G. 

This is the moſt Antient way that was uſed 
to break down the hardeſt Rocks; and whether 
the Miner Learned it from Hanabal, or Hana- 
bal from the Miner, let the Learned diſcuſs. 
There is no Country with us, where it is uſed 
now a Days, ſo that very few Miners underſtand 
any thing of it; ſince the way of Blaſting has 
been known, it has by Degrees decayed ; yet in 
{ome particular Places if uſed, it goes far beyond 
it, At this Day in Scrin Works, their Gates 
appear to be very Streat, and many times 'tis ve- 
ry Difficult to bare them; nay, in ſome Places, 
I have known Men to Blaſt after the Old Man 
a conſiderable way before they could bare 
him. Fireing is thus: In Sinking we obſerye 
to take a good Length, as 7, 8, or 9 Foot long; 
jt being ſo much the better in this Caſe, and the 
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Sticking being either ſoft or hard, to lit it as far 
as may be, then the Fire is carefully placed on 
the Sole, and firſt Dry-wood is laid that is ſmall, 
and will eaſily be inflamed, and as much within 
the Sticking as may be. 

And here give me leave to anſwer an Objecti- 
on that lies fair in the way; before I proceed any 
further, and the Miners of theſe preſent times may 
do it as ſoon as any Body elſe, becauſe I preſume 
there is not many now a Days that is acquainted 
with it, ſo they will argue thus : 

How can it be placed within the Sticking, for 
We Juppeſe it to be Streat as an Inch, or may be 
leſs; but admit it may be two, or an Hands 
breadth, Sc. and the Top of your Side flat and 
even, ſo that you have ſmall Advantage to begin 
on; and in this cale, your Sticking can hold 2 
little of your Fire, and for that Reaſon muſt do 
leſs Good. 

All this is allow'd, but then you muſt conſi- 
der, that Fireing has an Affinity with Blaſting ; 
and as it is common to ſet leading Shots, ſo it is 
to lay leading Fires; but then it requires ſome 
Skill, that it may be prudently done, that one 
may make room for the better ſetting of ano- 
ther; all Fires make the moſt room where there 
1s the greateſt Degree of Heat, and that is varied 
and applyed according to the Judgment of the 
Setter, and the further it goes the thinner is the 
Stone that it gets, till at laſt it end in thin Shells, 
except ſome Joynt alter the property of it. 

And now I will deſcribe the way uſed in ma- 
naging this good and Antient way of Workman- 

{hip ; 
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ſnip; and firſt the chief thing is, to take care to 
bring as good a Wind along with us, and al- 
ways as near the Fire as poſſible we can; and this 
is done by ſome Fang moſt commonly, and al- 
ways ſo continued, that the Air may ſtrike un- 
der it, or at leaſt againſt it, and ſo burn the bet- 
ter, and carry of the Smoke more cleverly; this 
care taken, the Fire is firſt built of dry Wood 
that is ſmall and will be inflamed by a Candle on 
that we put larger; and laſtly, ſuch like as 
Cord-wood, and when ſuch Wood is ſcarce, we 
mix it with Coal or Horte Bones, which is yery 
good for the purpoſe, and makes a very hot and 
fierce Fire, and having laid on what we think is 
ſufficient we Fire it, * and leave it till next 
Morning, and then it will be for the moſt Part 
burn'd out, and the Stones ſome fallen, and o- 
thers are cracked and riven, that they will eaſy 
be got; ſometimes when the Fire endureth long 
the work will be very hot, and then if one have 
the conveniency of tome Water to throw upon 
it will cool it, and the Stone will crack with a 
Report much like Piſtols ſhot off, and fly off 
much more effectually, and better than without 
it; but one has not the Water always ready. 
But here may ariſe a Queſtion, How the Mi- 
ner ſhould get down the Stone in all places, as 
now is done by Blaſting? Why, well enough, 
if he be Skiltul therem, on the Sole we have 
ſhewed already; in a Forfield we ule to chocke 


Stones 
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* It is often ſeen the Ore will be Melted to Lead, if the 
Stone be but Solid, and without too large Joynis. 
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Stones between the Sides, as we ſee it may be 
ſuitable to the Place to bear up, and ſupport the 
Fire that it fall not down from its Place before it 
has fully done its Buſineſs ; in a Roof we always 
make a Bunding at a fit Diſtance from the Roof, 
and cover it with Stones very ſafely, and make 
the Fire thereon; and in Roofs the Fire work 
very Effectually: Now where Grooves are ſo 
wet that a Fire cannot burn, the old Miners had 
no Remedy but let it alone, for as yet Blaſting 
was unknown to them; it is the eaſieſt Work 
(faving the Heat thereof) that belongs to Min- 
ing, for all a Miner can do, is to break up his 
Fire, flit his Sticking, and lay another in one 
Day, and that muſt burn in Mineral Time 
(which I ſhall ſpeak of hereafter) but this muſt 
be noted, that Chert, Spar, &c. or Stone mixt 
therewith, never Fires well. 


FirkY DRAKE. 

Or rather by Miners, the Burning Drake ; it 
is a Meteor much talked of to be a ſure Sign of 
much Ore in the Place where the fall; as to the 
Truth of it I can fay little, nor did I ever ſec 
any of them fall in the Night; IT well Remem- 
ber ſome Years ago in Auguſt, on a hot and Sun- 
ſhine Day coming from Work, about two or 
three o'clock in the Afternoon, I heard a ſud- 
den Noiſe over my Head audible enough, and 
going with a ſwift Huſh, being Startled, I turn- 
ed myſelf towards the leſt Hand, when ſudden- 
ly on my right, I had fight of a large fiery Me- 
tcor, which pitched downwards to the Ground ; 


what 


. 


what the exact Form was, I had not time e- 
nough to obſerve ; but the end downwards ſeem- 
ed much leſſer than the upper end, for that was 
more bulkey and broad, and the Motion of it 
was with very gfeat Swiftneſs; now it may be 
expected what I have obſerved to happen near 
the Place, in Relation to the Diſcovery of a 
Lead-Mine ? Nothing at all, for it is a Place 
where never yet any Trial was made ſince that 
time, but whole and untouched for ſome Diſ- 


tance from 1t round about. 


| FLAr, or FLOT. 

Tt is neither Vein, Pipe, Rake, nor Scrin, 
but a Place that hath both Length, Breadth, 
and Thickneſs, but all uncertain, till we are ve- 
ry well acquainted with them; ſome of theſe 
Flots carry good Ore where neyer Vein was yet 
Diſcoyered, tho' ſuch are very rare; the other 
moſt commonly lies on the Top of the Lime, 
and are in ſome Places very Good ; theſe tye to 
the Vein, and 1un a great way with it; the Dip 
of the Flot Diſcoyers the Side that the Vein lies 
on, which proves moſtly the Hading Side of the 
Vein; and 'tis obſery'd by the Old Miners, that 
the Flat always lies on that Side of the Vein 
which Faces the Water; this anſwers in Wales, 
where the Mountains lie Bordering near the Sea 
for the moſt Part; and it holds good in all in- 
land Countries that do afford Veins, with reſpe& 
to the Rivers; in Cuſtomary Liberties, the Mi- 
ners Meaſure theſe Flots by Quarter-Cord, and 
an ſame Poſſeſſions are uſed, as in Veins, Pipes, 

c. 

1 FLANGE 
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FLANGE. 

A Place where a Vein takes a run out of 
Courſe into one, and ſometimes. both Sides, in- 
ſomuch that the Ore lies more Scattered, and out 
of its natural Order, and ſometimes difficult to 
find the right ſetting of the Vein again. 


FLEAKS. 

Thoſe very uſeful things that the Miner uſes 
to make for Shilter, when he has as yet no Coe 
to hold off the Wind and Rain from his Shaft ; 
and alſo of great Uſe to the Budlers, Scrapers, 
and Waſhers, whoſe only Defence it is againſt 
the Storms and Wind ; they are made of Boards, 
or of Sticks radled together, and Thatched with 
Heath, Ling, Fearn, or Turfe, or any ſuch 
Stuff that Cattle will not pull in Pieces. 


Flooring, See Bed-Joynt. 


FOREBREST, FORFIELD, or FOREHEAD. 

Thoſe are all the ſame, but the moſt Antient 
Name amongſt the Old Miners is Forfield; and 
it is always that Quantity of Wholes which he 
takes in his compals before him, as he cuts his 
way be it more or leſs. 


"x Fo O -A LE. 

An old Cuſtom amongſt Miners, when a 
Man enters firſt into Work, to pay his firſt 
Days Wages for Ale, and the reſt joyn ſome- 
thing thereto, which occaſions oftentimes a Ho- 
lyday of their own making, (as we call it) and 
this is accounted to reliſh the better. 


FoRGE. 
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FORCE. 

A kind of Pump often uſed in the Mines, that 

throws the Water a good height, as four or five 

Fathoms, Men ftand at the Foot of it to ftrike it; 


tis now worn out of Uſe. 


FORKE. 
Theſe are of three ſorts; firſt, ſuch as are uſed 
in Square Timber; ſecondly, ſuch as are uſed in 
Doorſteds ; and laſtly, Spurforks ; of which See 


their proper Places. 


FoUDENHED. 

A ſmall Pick, and the leaſt of all the Tools 
that belongs to a Miner which he Works with; 
itis proportioned according to his Sticking, which 
we muſt ſuppoſe to be ſoft and ftreat, for the 
Tool ſometimes not above half a Pound Weight, 
or a two-penny Pick, and ſo thin and flender, 
that it will not abide to have an Eye ſtruck in it 
as ſome other ſmall Tools commonly will ; but. 
is made by laping over in form of a Nooſe, with- 
out any Head at all, | 


FoRESTOP. 
When Work is very ſoft that it will not ſtand 
up, the Sinking or Driving of a Pair, then we 
uſe to Foreſtop, with Polings driven down with 


care to hold up the looſe Sides, till ſuch time as 


Room be made for Timber to clap in a Pair; the 
Polings are put in at the Top of the Pair laſt ſet, 
and driven ſo down, that the Points going a lit- 


tle outwards from the true Compaſs, may be 


wide enough at the Place where you deſign to 
{et your next Pair, ſo that it may be put in with- 
I 2 out 
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out diſturbing the Foreſtoping, which is eaſy 
done, if the Polings be long enough, and driven 
down far enough in Sinking; the like is to be 
obſerved in driving, or in both, the fide Weight 
will ſoon force all down, and this kept ſure, it 
is eaſy to bring the Points of the Polings to their 
true Places, when the Timber is ſet. 


FOUNDER. 

The firſt Shaft or Place that the Vein is diſ- 
covered in, and from this the Miner poſſeſſes, and 
lays out his Ground; and he has this Priviledge, 
viz. To haye under his firſt Poſſeſſion or Stoce, 
two Mears of Ground, and the reſt both ways go 
under the Name of Takers, (except the Lord's 
Mear; but ſometimes it happens that there is 
two Founders in the ſame Vein, for a Vein may 
be found at a Diſtance from my Founder where 
have not poſſeſſed as being ſatisfyed, and this is 
Lawful and good according to Cuſtom ; this Mi- 
ner may poſſeſs his Ground towards me till our 
Stoces meet, and in time it may prove all one 
and the ſame Vein; each has his own Ground, 
but the elder Founder is ſerved firſt, ſo far as his 
length extends then the other comes up to him ; 
but with this Exception, that all odd Yards of 
Ground under half a Mear intervening between 
them, is the Lords, and we call it a Primoap. 

But theſe Founders, with all the care a Wan 
can uſe, are ſometimes ſubje& to- Diſputes and 
Differences; as in this laſt Caſe, where let us ſu 
pole the two aforeſaid, honeſtly in Poſſeſſion of 
each 10 ox,i2 Mears of Ground, now their comes 
another Miner, and will make Scarch amongſt 


my 
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my Poſſeſſions, or at leaſt very near them; in 
this Caſe T bring the Barmaſter, and two of the 
Twenty-four and throw them off, yet he may 
place them on again if he ſays he denys my Vein, 
and that he Searches ſor ſome other Vein as 1 
ſet for a Croſs, which I think comes hereabout, 
| or the Forfield of ſuch a one that points this 
5 way; alledging thus, he may go on till time 
males more Diſcovery, although he light of my 
Vein and get Ore in it; and hence ariſes Conten- 
tions and Quarels, Inquires, Courts of Trials, 
&c. with abundance of villanous Tricks that 
the Lawyers will invent. But this is to be 
noted, that if the Perſon that makes this Treſ- 
| paſs on me, has but the Senſe before I Arreſt 
| his Work, (for which he has time enough) for if 
| I Arreſt, it muſt come to a Trial in nine Days, 
and no two Works can be proved one and the 
| fame Vein, *till they be cut together, and if I 
fail to make a Hole, (for my Adverſary will ne- 
| yer help me ſo to do) I am Caſt; but as I faid, 
| if he has the Senſe to take away his Poſſeſſions, 
f and be gone from off my Ground with them, I 
| have no Remedy but take it as J find it, and no 
help from any Law whatever, as we know of. 


| FRAME. 
| This is for Sinking in Sand and Water, which 
N is very Troubleſome to do without it; the 
Square is made with only Slots and Tenners, in 
both For ks and Sliders, without minding Length 
at the Slider ends for Hold; ſometimes it is made 
of four good Planks, ſo Joyned together, and in 
Breadth about half a Yard ; ſuch a Frame plac- 
ed 
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ed in the Top of a Sand, may be let down with 
eaſe enough as one Sinks, for the Water always 
Dreans down to the Bottom, and leaves the up- 
per edge of the Frame dry, and all above it; ſo 
that with a little care, it may be let down as 
we think fit, to make a Space for a Pair of Tim- 
ber to be ſet to ſecure it; driving in Sand is ve- 
ry nice Work when mixt with Water, this ma 
beſt be done by Fore polling with half Inch Boards 
made fit for the purpoſe, for the Water will 
come in at the Sole, and ſo let the reſt Dry; but 
care muſt be taken that the Roof be kept ſecure, 
and for the reſt, it may be done with due 
care. 
FREEING a MAR. 

If T Diſcover a Vein, I give the firſt Diſh of 
Ore I get or that TI Meaſure, at leaſt to the Lord 
of the Mine, or elſe my Mine is Forfeit for de- 
fault; the like for all the other Mears as I cut 
into them; or for any Croſs, or out- breaks, &c. 
eſpecially if I ſuſpect it will prove any thing 
that may different from my Vein; and if it prove 
not, yet it makes me ſafe from all Danger which 
might otherwiſe happen to me by my neglecting 
it. In old Veins and Rakes, we free the Mear 
that we Work in; the Barmaſter always De- 
mands for what we free, we tell him whether 
for old or for new, or for both together, but 
then we give two Diſhes, and this is noted down 
in his Book, to which we apply our ſelves when 


any Differences happens concerning any ſuch 
things as he enters therein. 


FREEING 
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FREEING of ORE, STONE, &c. 

This is nothing more than making one Side of 
it open, by cuting out what may be ſo cut or 
gotten, where it is the moſt ſoft and eaſy to be 
done; and when this is effectually done, it makes 
it to be more readily got, whether it be by Maul 
and Wedges, or Cleeving Holes, or by Blaſting 
itſelf; and this is a ſure Rule, you can never free 
it too much, where is no Danger of any Rock or 
Stone falling on you. 


FODDER. 

Amongſt Lead-Merchants it is nine Pieces or 
Piggs of Lead, and commonly more Weight 
than a Ton by half a Hundred; in both the 
Peaks the Merchants deal and fell the Lead by 
Fodders. 

GADLDS. | 

They are Tools of excellent Uſe and Service, 
in cutting of any Hardneſs whateyer * they 
are made after the form of Wedges, but are 
longer and more ſtronge, and they are very well 
Steel'd and Tempered, with a Hole made through 
the middle of them, in which we put a ſmall Rod 
about half a Yard long to hold it by, while a- 
nother Strikes upon the Head of it with a Mall, 
and ſo cuts the Hardneſs by Stopes after that 
Faſhion. A Miner that is uſed to Work with 
theſe Gads, will cut the hardeſt of Rocks, and 
as much, or more in a ſollid Piece of Stone, — 

either 
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* In ways cut with Gads, they muſt be more roomey than 
other Gates commonly are, or there will not be Room to Work 
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either by Blaſting or with Picks; and they are 
very good Tools to cut ſtrong and hard Ore 
with. | 

GAG. 

A ſlight bit of Timber that is ſoon made for 
the preſent purpoſe, to clap in ſometimes when 
no better is near at Hand, to keep ſome one 
Pair or more from ſettling, which is already be- 

un, and ſo to ſtay it for ſome little time, till 


tter may be had. 


GABLOCK. 
What this is I have told you before in Blaſt- 
17 but yet we are ſeldome without one in the 
orks, which is ſtraight and about a Yard long, 
and of very good Uſe to wreſt a Stone, or a 
Spark of Ore that is large, as occaſion may hap- 


pen. 
| GANK. | 
A Soil lying in ſome Veins of a very Red or, 
Yellow colour, ſometimes Branching and Spread- 
ing itſelf in ſmall Strings or Joynts to the Ra- 
chill, * by which Signs it is yery probable a 
Vein may be diſcoyered ; ſome Veins are natur- 
ally much inclined to it, ſuch we call Gankey- 
Veins, 
GEAR. 

A general Name for all Deads, when cut 
out of the Wholes ; ſome uſe to call it by the 
Name of orb. 


GINGE 
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* And it the Rachill prove ſomething looſe, the Joynts will 
be Stain'd much by it, and under the Rachill, (or Sidewide) 
where it is the moſt Gankey, the chief Leader may be found, 
Which will be wider and regular, 
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GING up a SHAFT. 

Where the Oagues lye not far of from the Day; 
in old Shafts, the Miner by ordinary Timber 
and Stoprice, or ſometimes by Walls from the 
Top of the Oagues, makes a wary and frugal 
Shift to ſupport it. 


Grip, See Twitch. 


| GRACE of God, &c. 

This is a very old Term and ftill uſed by the 
Miners in both Peaks, and elſewhere ; I ſup- 
poſe the meaning che reof may be much better 
than it is expreſſed, for when he ſets on at a ven- 
ture for Diſcovery, if any one chance to come 
by, and ask of him what he Sets there for ? his 
reply will be, I ſet for the Grace of God, and 
what I can find, 1 85 

GROOVE. 

The Mine or Work that a Man is employ'd 
in, hence it is, if a Queſtion be asked, where is 
Tom. to Day? He is gone to the Groove, he is 
at the Groove; ſometimes it is uſed for the Shaft, 
and Miners are commonly called Groovers. 


GUDGEONS. 

The two Irons that are put into each end of 
the Turntree, and run in the Slots of the Sto- 
blades, at the ends on the out-ſides of the 
Stoblade is a Nooſe or Loope made, and ſome- 
times they are made with two Ears, to which 
the Shaft or Sweap is faſtned to draw by. 


GUN of Woop. 
The ſame with a hollow Plug. 
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GHURR. 

This is called by thoſe Learned Men that 
pretend to underſtand the Nature of it, the Mo- 
ther of Mettles, * but for my own part I am 
not at all acquainted with it ; I have asked ma» 
ny old Miners oftentimes, what Subſtance it 
is, what Colour, or what it moſt Reſembles, 
but could never yet receive any Satisfaction a- 
bout it, ſome never heard of it; others have 
heard the Name but could not tell what it was 
others have thought that they knew it, but 
theſe were never able to ſhew me the leaſt bit 
of it; ſo that as to the whole we Miners ſeem to 
be Ignorant of it, when ſome Men that perhaps 
were never down in a Mine in all their Days, are 
the beſt acquainted with it. But I lately light 
of a Miner, who thinks it to be that fort of Stuff 
which ſeems to be Dry, but being layed in the 


Palm 
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* Or that Matter or Subſtance which in time Ripens, and 
becomes real Ore itſelf, and that it jeems Greaſy and very ſoft | 
and ſine, and of various Colours, ſpecifying the Nature of the 
ſeveral Ores and their Differences, ſuch as Glance, Steel, white 
when they are grown to PerteCtion ; this I have related by a 5 
good Miner and Maintainer of Mines, but do look on it rather 
as a Notion formed, than experimently proved, for I think it 
to be ſtrange that I never ſaw any of it in all my Time, but I 
have ſeen Ore that has ſeemed to be decayed, and has had round 
it tometimes Spar or Tuſt, or other kind of Stuff, bur we have 
always thought it to be decaying, having almoſt loſt its Luſtre ; 
but atierall Gl uber tells us that in Germany the Miners know 
when the Ores are not grown to Perfection, and uſually ſay 
they are come too ſoon, ard ſhut up the Mine again for ſome 
Years, till it is ripened and grown to Perfection. If any Mi- 
ner would be ſo kind to ſhew me ſome of the natural Thurz, L 
thould be very Thankful for it, | 
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Palm of ones Hand, by gently touching it will 
become moiſt, as if it were mixed with Water, 
or rather the moiſture contained in it by fo do- 
ing, is drawn forth to the cutſide thereof, 
but break it and it appears dryer within, but 
this I take to be not worth taking Notice of; 
for then all Buddle Holes and Places where Fatts 
are emptied into, would be Thurr, and the Duſt 
of the Ore itſelf, as may be ſeen at hard Works, 
becauſe they will produce the ſame Effects, if 
uſed after the ſame manner; Spar reſembles Ore 
the moſt of any thing by its Grain, it wants 
Weight for white Ore, and Colour and Weight 
for the blue. 
HACK. 


A Tool much uſed in the Mines, where it is 
ſoft Work to cut it with; it has an Eye made 
in the middle of it, into which the Haum is put 
and faſtened with Wedges of hard Wood, and 
Ky les of Iron, it is well Steeled on both Ends 
and Tempered; the one end is a ſquare ſharp 
Point, the other is made ſharp and flat; the 
Hack is not made ſtraight but bending a little 
on either end from the Eye, upon that ſide the 
Haum is put in on, yet not too much into the 
Shins. 
HAD EING. 

There are not many Veins that will ſink down 
with its Sides perpendicular to any great Depth, 
ſo that when one is thrown either way awry, 
the ſide on which the Plim Line will fall, is cal- 
led the Hadeing- ſide; and according to the 
Hadeing of this, the other flys off, and that we 
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call the Hanging- ſide; in ſinking or driving, if 
it be hard, and Blaſting muſt be uſed, &c. we 
always find the Hanging- ſide more eaſy to be 
gotten than the Hadeing, and therefore always 
uſed by us 
HANDLE-PEG. 
The Handle of Wood that is put into the 
Sweap to draw by. 


HaNG-BENCH. 

A part of a pair of Stoce, and is that flat 
piece of Wood that reaches from the one Sole- 
tree to the other, and by two Holes in the ends 
of it, it is Pined faſt down to them, at the ſame 
Diſtance or Length, that the Turntree or Spin- 
dle are of. 


Hanging-ſide, See Hading. 


HEADTREE. 

That piece of Timber which is laid a- croſs the 
Gate in the Roofe in ſetting Doorſteds, it reſt- 
eth upon the Forks in the Collers thereof; in 
each end of it are two Nogholes, in which is put 
two Nogs of Wood to keep the Forks aſſunder, 
when they ſhall be preſſed with lateral or fide 
Weight. Hook the ſame, as Sweap or Shaft. 

Hoppit, 80 Brageu-Diſb. 


HORSE. 

A ſtrong thick piece of Wood, with a Hole 
bored in the middle of it, and 'tis about a Foot 
long, and it is faſtned to the end of the riding 
Rope, the Rope being put thro' the Hole and 
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It being more ſubject to Joynts of all ſorts, 
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a ſecure Knot made on the under ſide thereof; 
the Miner places between his Legs and ſits on 
it, and ſo rides down and up the Shafts that 
cannot be climbed by reaſon of their wideneſs, 
and Water too which often happens. 


HORSEHEAPD- 

A large kind of Trunk ſtanding on the Top 
of the Reſt, the next to it being made ſo wide 
that the end of this may go into it, it is made 
broad and wide in the Top, and open on one 
ſide, and conveniently made to catch the Wind; 
it ſtands about two Yards high from the Shaft 
Top, and ſometimes more ; by this the Wind 
is forced down the Trunks the better. 


HuTTRILL. 

Any hard Pannel in a Vein or Pipe, that is 
more ſtiffer than ordinary, bound up and croſ- 
ſil'd by mixt Stuff, as Chirts, hard Tufts, 
Caukes or Kevills, forcing the Miner cither to 
fink, riſe, or turn aſide to avoid it. 


JAGGERS. 

This includes both the Men and Horſes, that 
are imploy'd to carry the Ore on the Horſes 
_— from the Mine to the Place where it is 

melted, yet we ſay ſeperately Jagger-Lads 
and Jagging-Horſes, i 


JAuu. | 
A Joynt of Clay running a-croſs a Vein or 
flantwiſe, making ſome alteration in the ſide by 
looſe Stones, or in the Vein for better or worſe, 
according as the Vein likes or diſlikes them. 
Theſe 
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Theſe Jaums are ſometimes found in the Top of 
the Lime and ſunk down in, ſeldome prove any 
Vein, yet fometimes in ſome Places, are breath- 


ings through the Lids from Pipes. 


— IDLEPEG. 

Upon the Stoblade which the Winder ſtands 
to draw at, there is a Hole bored through, juſt 
below the Spindle ; in this Hole is put a peg of 
Wood with a Head upon it and put into the 
Hole and Cottorel'd at the ſmall End, that it can- 
not come forth, and made of a convenient length 
as to be eaſily drawn forth at Pleaſure ; this is to 
hold the Sweap faſt at any time that it turn not, 
and faves the Drawer the Trouble of holding it 
with his Hand, when occaſion ſerves, and more 
eſpecially in Sinking Shafts. 

Inqueſt, See Court. 


Jor Nr. 

They are of ſeveral ſorts, and is aparting in 
the Rock, Rider, Ore, or any other Subſtance 
in the Mines, their various kinds are Diſtin- 
guiſh'd by their ſeveral Names, and do moſtly 
explain themſelves as thus: 


End | Sparry | 
— Kaukey 
e Cla 
Slip | Joynt "ol Joynt 
Dry Rider 
Croſs | Back 


None of theſe need explaining, except Slip 
and Rider-joynt ; and Slip-joynt is one that 
comes 
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comes Slanting in before the Miner as he Cuts 


forward or Sinks ; Rider-joynt runs along as the 
Vein, and varies according as the Rider grows 
thicker or thiner ; the reſt are plain. 


JUMBLE. 
When the Vein is confuſedly mixt with 


Rocks, Clay and Tumblers, ſo that the natural 


Property thereof is altered, and that for the 
worſe ; Veins are ſometimes cut off by them, or 
loſt after fo dark a Manner, that it proves very 
difficult to Recoyer them again. It is found by 
Experience, that ſometimes theſe Jumbles will 
throw them to one Side; and if the Jumble be 
large, the interſpace is ſo likewiſe, before it will 
{et again; ſometimes they are not ſo much caſt 
aſide, as diped down by them, and in ſuch caſe 
it requires an Experienced Miner to be the daily 
worker of it. 
KAUK. 

A very heayy Subſtance, and common in the 
Mines ; there are ſome Veins that are full of it 
and mixed with the Soil, as common as the Ore 
is itſelf, and lies as Regular in Ribbs, but they 
are generally more thiner, it is of Colour brown 
and more white within when broken, by Rea- 
ſon of its weight ; it has been thought to hold 
Lead or ſome other Mettle, but upon ſeveral 
Trials made, nothing as yet has been diſcover'd; 
it is ſo ponderous, that it is ſome Difficulty to 


ſeperate it from the Ore itſelf. 
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KECKLE-MECKLE. 

The pooreſt kind of Mines that yeilds Ore, 
and the Ore is of the pooreſt ſort, whether it be 
in Spar, Cauk, Kevels, Tuffts, oi in whatever 
elſe it is run or mixt with ; this Keckle-Meckle 
Stuff, has the Ore run with it in ſmall Strings 
and Races, or ſpotted with it much like Birds 
Eyes. This, to make it vendible, is firft 
knocked with a Hammer, and the dead Stuff 

icked out as clean as may be; then it goes un- 
der the Bucker, and is cruſhed as ſmall as it may 
require, and waſhed ; it yields only Smitham, 
but not yery good after all the Pains beſtowed 
on it. 
>" KLURLL. 

Kevells are of many Colours, but the moſt 
common is brown, or like a burn'd Brick ; ſome 
of theſe are heavy, and ſome Veins are very full 
of them; they are ſeldom any Friend to the 
Ore at laſt, tho' may accompany it ſome time; 
and here it may be obſerved, that all great 
Veins have their Strings, or leſſer Veins running 

rallel with them on the one fide or the other ; 
and if the mean Vein be given to Kevells, the 
others will be ſo likewiſe ; and I have ſeen theſe 
Strings to be very full of them, and lying ſo 
looſe, that with a Stick long enough, one might 
potter them down out of the Roof, to the height 
of two or three Yards in a Sticking about a Foot 
wide, and they would be as black on the out 
ſides, as if Smoak had long paſſed amongit them, 
and red within when broken, and withall ſo 


croſſilled together, and of ſuch odd and differ- 
ent 
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ent Shapes, and ſo Sound withal, that ſome very 
{ſenſible Men, but unacquainted with Mining, 
have upon Sight of them thought fit to affirm, 
that they were ſomething that had been burn'd 
in the Fire, 
K1BBLE. 

A kind of Bucket uſed at the Mines, eſpe- 
cially at the Engine Shafts and others, that are 
large to draw the Gear or Work in. 


| Rein | 
A Branch or ſmall Piece of W holes, left for 
the ſupport of ſome Rider or lage Stone, or elte 
ſome Lid. 


Knocking Bucker, Sœe Bucker. 


KNOCKBARK. 


All that is carried to the Knock-Storie, and 


there knocked down with the Bucker. 


KNOCKER. 

This is ſomething which I have heard Miners 
talk much of, but I think the old ones have 
more than now a Days they do; and how to 
give a right Account of it I know not, but by 
hear ſay, and theſe Knockers haye been thou ght 
to be a Sign of much Ore. 

I have heard ſome Miners ſay that it is a 
Knocking they hear, Striking much like as 
when one in Boreing, not conſtanly but reſting 


by Fits, and always ſeem to be at a Diſtance 


from him; have thought that the falling of 
{ome drop of Water in ſome Shallow, might by 
talling be miſtaken by the Miner for this Knoc- 
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ker; but then this would be Conſtant, which 
they ſay this Knocker is not; but what the e- 
vent has been of ſuch Knockings I know not, 


but only as I have had it related to me; ſome 


ſay that they have heard them in their Work, 
which have proycd long and tedious Trials, and 
for that Reaſon they have followed on the lon- 
ger, and ſpent a great deal of Money, but at 
laſt has been forced to give over; and on the 
other Hand, others have ſaid they have heard 
them ſome time before they have Diſcovered 
the Ore, and their Work has proved very well 
afterwards, ſo that whether there be any ſuch 
thing or not, remains very doubtfnl; and for 
my Part I cannot affirm, or deny any thing a- 
bout them, as having had no Experience there- 
of at all, but that there are ſome kind of living 
Creatures in the Earth, and that they are heard 
by Miners ſometimes, after one way or other 
I think is very ſure, and if one durſt take ſome 
Miners Words in ſo nice a Caſe ſeen too; and 
here I will tell you a very remarkable Inſtance 
or two, wherein there could be no fallacious 
Deluſion at all; I once Worked in a Groove 
not many Years ago, where two more Men 
wrought, they worked by Yards at a deeper 
Level than I wronght at, and often came to 
their Work in the Winter time before Day in a 
Morning, and then was at Work before I came; 
one Day I having ſome leaſure at Work, it 
ſtruck into my Head to go down to them, and 
to ſee their Work, for they had wrought there 
before I came to Work at that Place, and I had 
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never ſeen it; but coming there I found no Bo- 
dy, which I did much Wonder at, ſince I well 
knew that no Body elſe wrought within my 
hearing. Next Day I told the Men how I was 
miſtaken ; ſee you there ſays one of them to the 
other, it is what weare uſed to hear ; after ſome 
little Diſcourſe, they told me that they had 
heard it very often, and (ſays they) not long 
ago before you came here, we was both at Work 
and heard a Noiſe, and we concluded it could 
be nothing but ſomebody coming down the 
Shaft, and in a little while, about the ſpace 
they might be got to our firſt Sump-head, we 
preſently heard as we thought, them throwing 
the Corves down the Sump ; we heard 'em rattle 
ſo plain againſt the hard Sides, and amazed at 
ſuch a folly we came in haſt up, where we 
found all things as we had left them when we 


came down without the leaſt alteration, as we 


could diſcerne. Thus the Men. 

One Inſtance more may be of the ſame kind, 
where I have been acquainted, and 'tis this: I 
with others wrought in a certain Wo K about 
eighty Yards deep, the Shaſt was Sunk in a 
great and looſe Shack of Chirts, which ſunk 
down to the Soles and much further for any 
thing we know, being exceeding looſe, and not 
any openeſs ſeen throughout the whole Work, 
but the ways that were cut; the lovinets of this 
Work was all the care to keep it up; yet what 
I Remark is, that the Workmen themſelves, 
but more eſpecially the Labourers, at the Sump- 
heads and in the Gates, have been often affrigh- 
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ted with ſuch a Noiſe and diſmal Rattle, as if 
ſometimes the Shaft had run in, and at other 
times the Gates or Sumps; I have heard it my 
ſelf, and have thought by the Noiſe, we had 
been all made faſt, but by God's Bleſſing, ne- 
ver found one Stick of Timber diſordered or out 
of its Place; one would think that the Noiſe 
might be cauſed by ſomething runing in ſome 
openneſs, or great Shack, but there was never 
any ſuch ſeen in the whole Work; tor altho' 
there were large and wild ſhaken Places, yet 
they were all full of looſe ſmall Chirts to the 
Day; and this I have obſerv'd of them, that 
the further they were ſunk into they grew leſ- 
{er in compaſs, taking a great deal of Water; * 
what theſe Noiſes are, we Miners know not, 
but muſt leave them to the Diſquiſition of ſuch 
learn'd Men as deal in thoſe profound Matters ; 
I mention it becauſe Miners ſay that the Kncok- 
er is {ome Being, that Inhabits in the Concaves 
and Hollows of the Earth; and that it is thus 
ind to ſome Men of ſuitable Tempers, and di- 
rects them to the Ore by ſuch its knocking, &c. 


RYLES. 

Thoſe ſmall Bits of Iron made to drive into 
the Eye cf any Tool, after the hardwood 
Wedges are driven in as far as may be; without 

two 
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* I have formerly heard old People ſay, that thoſe Creatures 
they call Fairies, were much more frequent than now a Davs 
they are, but are ſuppoſed to be frighted or driven away by the 
. of the Miner's Blaſting under Ground, io Places more 

emote. | 
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two of theſe at leaſt, the Tools will not ſtay faſt 
on the Head long; we have two other Kyles 
which we call Joynt-Kyles, made large like 
Heaters, but thinner at the top End; which 
when a Joint of Clay is too wide for common 


Wedges, we clap thoſe in with the thick Ends 
foremoſt, and drive the Wedge between them, 


which is a very good way in ſuch a Caſe, to 
force the Stone or Ore, or what eyer elſe it is, 
that Requires theſe ſort of Inſtruments, 


LASk. 

A Word uſed in drawing Shafts, Sumps, &c. 
for Spare Rope, or not enough; as Lask, the 
Drawer underſtands he muſt let down more 
Rope; and no Lask,. is that the Rope is too 
ſhort to hang on the Corte with Tooles, Timber, 


or what elſe is to be let down. 


LEAP. 

This is a Term well known in Mining, but 
the Antient Miners better underſtood the Na- 
ture of it, than now a Days they do in many 
Places; and it is when the Vein is thrown of 
from its perpendicular Courſe, at once into the 
Side ; theſe Leaps never happen, but at ſome 
Way-board, or large Bed-joynt, * and they 
make {ome Remarkable Alteration in the Vein; 
ſometimes a Vein in ſuch Places, will Leap 

much 
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* Note, That under the Way- board or Bed-joynt, where the 
Vein Leaps off, there will be always a hard Sole or Harſtone, 
which will be a ſure Guide to take along with you, this when 

ou come at the Vein will never Dip to forme a Side, but the 
Vein will Cut it clear off, and ſo Sink down. 
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much aſide as a Yard, two or three, or more, 
and it ſeldome leaves any Sign of it ſelf in the 
Way-board, till ſuch time as it ſets down a- 
gain; and in ſome hard and leſſer ſort of Veins, 
it may be obſerved, that the Bed-joynts them- 
ſelves will often carry it a little aſide, according 
to the Dip of them. 


LEATH. 

In hard Works it is any Joynt, or ſoftneſs 
that gives ſome Liberty and Advantage, for the 
better freeing the harder Part, in order to Cut 
or Blaſt it. 

LENCH. 

Theſe happen in Shafts or Sumps, and may 
happen by the Vein taking ſome ſmal! Leap, 
or by ſome Rider in Sinking that Chops in at 
ſome Bed-joynt, or leaves of at the ſame, and 
the hard Side come into its Place; in which 
Caſes the beſt, or ſofteſt part of the Vein flyes 
more to one Hand, and there ſtands jutting out 
a part of the Side within the Shaft, Sump or 
Gate, being ſometimes more, or ſometimes leſs ; 
this we call a Lench, and we ſet ſuch Timber as 
the Place may Require to Nail Boards thereto, 
that the Corves may the better have Paſſage 
up or down. 

LEPPEY. 

"Tis when Work is Soft, Kind, and Winable 
enough, without any Hardſhip, as Boreing, 
Cuting, Blaſting, or ſuch like. 


Level, See Songh. 
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LEVEL WAT EX. 

That Water that riſes from the Soles in Mines, 
and not any other that falls downward ; this 
Leyel Water always lies about the common Le- 
vel of the loweſt Grounds, or rather the Rivers, 
and in a dry Seaſon it will fall conſiderably un- 
der them, but in the Winter is much about 
their Level, and though it be drawn or Pump- 
ed out, yet it will always riſe again to its own. 
Level, and is always bottom Springs. 

This Leyel Water is always Troubleſome, 
be the Spring more or leſs, nor can we ever ho 
to let it off by hopeing to find any Shack, Swal- 
low, or ſuch like, for if any ſuch be diſcovered, 
they will be always full of Water, and likely 
to Diſcoyer more Springs or Water Courſes, and 
the more Work and Ground we Cut, muſt al- 
ways expect the Water to increaſe ; this Level 
Water can never be let off but by Soughs, or 
Levels Cut up on purpoſe ; there is no drawing 
this Water to the Day by Tubs, Buckets or 
ſuch like; it is a common Way of working, to 
drive on at the top of this Level Water, and 
Cut the Vein out for many Mears in length, 
whereby 1s made great room to hold back Wa- 
ter, (as we call it) then with ſome Pump we 
throw the Water oyer ſome Stalch, that wall 
hold the back Water off, or make a ſecure Dam 
for the purpoſe, then Sink down ſeting Pumps 
one under another to lift forth the Water; if 
there be a large Spring at the firſt entrance into 
the Level Water, ſuch a Place will take much 
more Dead Water, than where the Spring is leſs, 

altho' 
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altho' the leſs be much more weighted there- 
with, and therefore the more fit to be choſen to 
throw Dead Water into. 


L1DD. 

The cover that lies over the tops of Veins 
ſometimes, but over Pipes always; and though 
we may in ſome Parts of this Work ſeem to aſ- 
ſert that Veins are not Lidded, yet this may be 
noted that they may be ſo, but more eſpecially 
on their Dip, where it ſeldom fails of ſtrong 
Beds, Shale, or Chirts, when on the riſing part 
the ſame Veins may be diſcovered to the Day for 
a great length together; Pipes never fail of 
Lids, it is that by which they are diſtinguiſhed 
from Flats; yet iometimes in the moſt riſing 
part they are found to pipe up to, or very near 
to the Day, and ſometimes out at the Day and 
ſo end. 

Lips and TRIEs. 

Sometimes they are taken for ordinary kind 
of Doorſteds; ſometimes for a ſingle Headtree, 
with one Fork clapt up in the middle of it juſt 
for preſent Uſe, to ſupport for a while ſome 
Weight, until ſome better Timber can be put in, 
as in ſoft Forfields, where the Roof is fore- 
ſtoped, and by the Weight the Polings points 
are in Danger to be preſſed downwards, and at 
ſuch a time theſe are very uſeful. 


> LT ME. 

The ſame with Lime-Stone-Side, or Lime- 
Side, or Lime-Rock; the Limits or Bounda- 
ries of the Vein that formes the two Sides as it 

runs 
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runs along, and not that ſpace or breadth that 
the Vein takes up, that is its wideneſs between 
the Sides, which we ſuppoſe to be Lime-Sides, 
ſuch being the moſt common; yet it is ſeen that 
Shale, Chirts, Greet, &c. do produce very good 
Veins, and that laſt very well likewiſe. 


L1mMP. 

A very ſmall and thin Piece of Board, ſhap- 
ed almoſt half round, and it is Shod on the cir- 
cular Edge with Iron very nicely ; this the Wa- 
ſhers uſe for to throw off the Feigh from the 
Ore out of the Sive, at every putting in when 
they Waſh; and alſo ſeperate all Deads from 


the Waſht Ore, and make it fit for the Merch- 
ant. 


Liſſum, See Bed-joynt: 


Lo AD of Oke. 

In Cuftomary Liberties where Ore is never 
weigh'd, it is the number of nine Diſhes, and 
theie it is fold at ſo much per Load, if the Mer- 
chant and Miner can agree, yet not to leave you 
in the Dark, we willl yenture to explain it, and 
that after this manner : 

The Brazen Diſh is, and upon the Sizeing it 
once a Year, as the Body of the Mine conſtant- 
ly does; exactly eight Quarts filled with Water, 
this in the Low-Peak; but in the High-Peak, 
we always reckon and eſteeme it to be one eighth 
Part bigger, and this is well Known to the Ofe- 
buyers, who if the Ore be of equal goodneſs, 
will give one eighth more in the Price than in 
the Low-Peak; and as touching how many 

M Loads 
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Loads may go to make a Ton, if ſo be, the 
Ore be good, as one Diſh to weigh five Stone 
and one half, and that any Body will allow, then 
it will follew, that three Loads five Diſhes, will 
be full enough to make up one Ton W eight. 


LosBBs. 

Theſe are Subterranean Stairs, for when we 
drive Dipping downwards, we go by Stairs or 
Lobbs, 1o as the diping requires, and do make 
them convenient with Timber, that thereby the 
Labourers may have better Footing, both for 
themſelves and the Corves, that they may car- 
ry the better, and the more readier. 


LokD. 


He that is the chief Proprietor and Lord of 


the Mine; to whom Lot or Farm is paid by the 
Miner for his Liberty to Dig, Delve, Subvert, 
and turn up, in any Man's Land within the Li- 
berties. 


LoRDS-MEAX. 

One Mear of Ground that always belongs to 
the Lord of the Mine, and it happens thus: The 
Founder is always allowed to have two Mears 
under his firſt Stake, or Poſſeſſion, either way 
one, and the Stake in the middle; after the 
Miner has driven to the end of theſe two Mears, 
tho it be but a ſingle Gate, then the Lord comes 
in for his Mear, and may chooſe, at which end 
he likes beſt, or if he pleaſes he may take at 
each end half a Mear; this being done, the Mi- 
ner moſt commonly buys it of him, if it be not 
ſet at too great a Price, which in this Caſe is 

ſeldome 
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ſeldome wanting; otherwiſe the Lord ſells it to 
whom he thinks fit, or Works it himſelf, * 
which oft proves a great Hinderance to the Mi- 
ner in his Work, for which Reaſons the Miner 


is willing to give more than realy it is worth, 


Lor. 

This is the Lords due ſor protecting the Mi- 
ner in his Priviledges, and is every fourteenth 
Diſh, in which all the Smitham and Fauſted 
Ore was to be Free, and indeed all the ſmall Ore 
that paſt through their Riddle; but this is for 
the moſt part loſt now a Days, through the Co- 
vitiouinels ot ſome Miners, whoſe unfair Deal- 
ingzs in knocking down part of their Round Ore 
to avoid paying the Duty they ought, has 
brought it to the State it now is in; ſo that in 
ſome Places Duty is Paid for all, in others it is 
not ſo ſtrictly look'd to. 


Loud. 

A ſelf openneſs, very common in hard Pipe- 
works, they break by following ſome Blanch 
of Ore or Spar; ſome of them prove bigger, 
ſome leſs, and all within will be lined or gar- 
landed round with Ore, Growing out on Knobs 
and Bulches, curiouſly Cut and Diced, and of 
ſundry Colours, which is very Remarkable and 
Fleaſant to behold ; and ſee what various Shapes 
Nature has caſt it into; ſome of theſe Loughs 
are dead, but curled and adorned aſter the fame 
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* The Lord cannot Command the Miners Shaft for to diaw 
up his Gear at, but muſt agree with him on Terms, cr Sink a 
Shaft in his own Mear to Work his Ground out, 
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manner by Spar but hask and dry, and of no 
pleaſant Colour at all, being moſtly of a yellow 
mixt with black; theſe Loughs are very com- 
mon in Ore, whether it be in Rib, or in Lumps, 
and then theſe Loughs are oftentimes fill'd with 
Water, which ſome Men ſay, has ſome extraor- 
dinary and ſecret Virtue. 


Lu us of Cray. 

A Gulph of Clay that ſets down into ſome 
hard Rock, and of a great length and breadth, 
and allo of a great Depth; Veins never prove 
well that run through them, except it happen 
that they lie to the Lime-ſide, and if the Vein 
lies any thing towards the Lime, it will be ſure 
to incline to it ; but if the Randome of it Cut 
the Lumb of Clay at a Diſtance from the Side, 
the Vein will appear ſometimes as a ſmall Seat or 
Leading, with ſome of thoſe Symptoms in it, 
tho' but ſmall, which do naturally attend it, 
ſuch as {mall Spars, Cauks, Chirts or Soil; there 
is often at the beginning and end of ſuch 
Lumbs, * good holes of Ore both ſoft and rich ; 
theſe Lumbs are moſtly without wet, yet it is 
{een where they are large, that they are often 
ſubject to ſome Sandy Joynts, which run 
through them ſtanding like a Stickin, that do 
afford Water. | 


LUMB 


* Thoſe Lumbs of Clay will ſometimes cut off the Vein, tho? 
it be large and full of Ore, as a piece of Timber Sawn in ſunder ; 
it is to little purpoſe to try for the Recovery of the Vein by Sink- 
ing in theſe Lumbs, but by Driving in them on the Point the 
Vein runs to find a Side or Face of the Lime before you, and then 
Drive on either Hand by the Lime Side to diſcover its EEE 
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LuMB for WATER. 
When Shafts are ſunk down and troubled 
with Water, we Sink two or three Yards deep- 
er than the Deſign of the Shaft, on purpoſe to 
hold Water one N ight at leaſt, 1 that is drawn 
out in Buckets or Barrels once or twice in a Day, 
to keep it that it run not over to annoy the 
Work ; and this we call a Lumb. In Sumps 
the ſame Method is uſed, T ceming and Draws 
ing it from Lumb to Lumb, in large Engine 
Shafts; the Lumbs are made Sizeable, and in 
Proportion thereunto. 


LyY1NG SIDE. 
The ſame with Hading Side, 


MALLAN, 
This i is of divers Colours, as white, dun, 
brown, and always Soft; it is a kind of Tuft, 
lying much ſofter than Tuft it ſelf, Ore lying 
in it, is as Bullets and naked Lumps, more than 
any other forme, and rare to be ſeen after the 
manner of a Rib; hence we ſay, Mallany, Gear, 
or Stuff, when the Vein inclines to that kind. 


MAULL. 


The biggeſt Iron Hamer for breaking Stones 
driving Wedges, &c. 


MANDREI. 

A Tool made after the manner of a Hack, 
but more Strong and Square, haveing both ends 
Sharp, Square Points, and Steeled very well; 
this Tool is uſed for cuting of Hard-work, which 
Hacks are unfit for, 
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MARGASITA. 

By this we Miners underſtand nothing elſe 
but Braſil. 

MATCH. 

Theſe are of two kinds, which we uſe in 
Blaſting, the one is the Powder Match, made 
of a {mall bit of Paper, into which a lirtle 
Gunpowder is put, and 'tis about three Inches 
long; pritty faſt winced up to keep the Pows- 
der in its Place that it ſhake not out, then we 
pull of one end of it, and Place that End in 
the Priming at the Holc top, and make it ſecure 
in its Place with Clay, and under it a Crois we 
Place the Candle Match we ſet it on Fire; the 
Candle Match is made of a Piece of a Candle 
Week, or more commonly of a ſmall bit of Pa- 
per that is Dry, and twinded, up indifferently 
hard, and well Greaſed with Candle-Greaſe. 


MrEar of GROUND. 

In Cuſtomary Liberties, it is the length of 
Twenty-nine Yards, and this kept in Poſſeſ- 
fion by placing the ſmall Stoice at the End of it, 
and always Meaſuring the Ground from them 
ſtraight forwards, only Founders are otherwiſe ; 
in the Welch Mountains the Peak Miners com- 
ing there called the Mear thirty Yards, and ſo 
it continues ſtill. : 


MFAR-STAKE. 
A large Stake driven down into the Ground, 
in the middle of a Croſs, ſometimes at every 
Mears end, and ſometimes only at the beginning 


and end of the whole Mears, the better and 
quicker 
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quicker to find their Boundaries; in private Li- 
bert. es this is uſed. 


MEASURES. 

The natural make of the Earth, ſo far as we 
diſcover it in Mining, as how far one may Sink 
from the Day before he comes to an alteration, 
as from common Earth, the firſt into Clay, 
from Clay to Bibles, from Bibles to Shale, &c. 
and be able to give an Account of their ſeyeral 
Thickneſſes, and alſo of any hard Meaſures, 
Binds and Levels, that afford Water, all of 
which are of good uſe in the Mines ; * but then 
J preſume ſo far, that we have no certain Rule 
to know ſuch things (let ſome Men ſay what 
they will) but by Experience only. 


M1DFEATHER. 

There is very ſeldome any Pipes that are of 
any compaſs or Value; but there are more run- 
ing paralell with it at a Diſtance, and it is na- 
tural for theſe to be attended with what we call 
Midfeathers, and theſe are a ſmall kind of Pipe 
runing in the ſpace betwixt theſe others, ſome- 
times it breaks by Places into the others, by 
ſome Joynt that gives it way, Þ and by the like 
Joynt is again led out ; theſe Midfeathers are al- 

ways 
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* This is a Singular and Excellent thing to be known, where 
Veins or Pipes have a ſtrong and thick Cover over them, and of 
very good Uſe in Sinking Shatts ; a Man may nearly know where 
he is, and what he may expect. 


+ Or led together by the Skirts, theſe are ſometimes uſeful for 
to drive Doors, or Croſs· cuis into others that lies convenient fo? 
Air, &C, 
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ways very uncertain for that Reaſon, but when 
they conjoyne with the other, they make the 
Worke much kinder and better. 

Miners, See Groove. 


MINES. | 
The Buſineſs which we are now Diſcourſing 
about through the whole Treatiſe. 


5 MINEA. | 

The right underſtanding of Mines, * the beſt 
and moſt proper ways that are to be taken 
for carrying on the whole Work, both for con- 
venience and Profit, which without ſome pru- 
dence and foreſight; cannot ſo well be done; 
and as the chief Point, it is good for a Man to 
venture upon 4 late Bottom, be it either in Cuſ- 
tomary Liberties or upon Leaſes, ſo that all 
Wranglings, and perverſe Law Suits may be 
avoided, wheneyer your Work comes to Per- 
fection, which I know is very hard to do in ſome 
Places; if this hinder not, it may be the better 
looked after for the reſt, for if Ore be once diſ- 
covered, and it lie Ebb and Soft, you may Sink 
Shafts thereon as you pleaſe, without any great 
Danger of miſſing it; but if it lies Deep and 
remote, hard and much Hading, then Shafts are 
more coſtly, and therefore deſerves ſome timely 
Conſideration leſt you Repent too late and fit 
down with loſs ; nothing will ſerve ſome Men, 
but when they have made Diſcovery ofa Vein, 
tho' not ſure of a Work, but take a Point of 
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For the Diſcovery of Mines, See the Appendix. 
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the Randome of the Rake, and fall to Sinking 
Shafts, thinking readily to come at it ; but atas ! 
how many Baulks and Obſtructions there often- 
times happens by the way, is well enough 
known; and this runs them to greater Expence 
than they expected, beſides much time is ſpent 
about it, and yet at laſt ſo driven off, that it 
anſwers not at all the conveniency they thought 
off. And to divert my honeſt Reader, I will 
tell him a Story of a Manager I Remember not 
long ago : 

He was ſent from London, and intruſted by a 
Company to venture for Lead Ore, and being 
Fluſh of Money, got into ſome Shares here and 
there, in the Fagg ends of a certain Lordſhip, and 
a Shaft was to be Sunk, and meeting at the Place 
his Partner and their Miners, gave their Opini- 
ons thereof; but this London bred Miner rejec- 
ted them all, and would take his own way; he 
Sunk and fell on the Hadeing Side, without the 
leaſt Sign of his Vein; and being told how he 
had miſt it, I value not that (ſays he) I do con- 
ceit that the Ore is there, and through I will 
go, the harder it is the better J like it, for this 
hardneſs is an Infallible Sign, that vaſt and 
ſtrong Ore is lodged under it, for which Reaton 
there he Sunk, and might have done ſo ſtill, had 
he not tired himſelf, or rather his Maſters I think ; 
the ſame Perſon during the time of his Sinking 
in this Place, thought his Workmen got too lit- 
tle Stone with their Shots; and being told by 
one of them it was Solid, that is ſays he, all of 
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one Piece; he caſts his Geometrical Eye upon 
him, and ſays T need no Emphaſis, I know what 
Solidity is, or I have ſtudied the Mathematicks 
to ſmall purpoſe I am ſure. But hear me what 
I fay, and I will Demonſtrate to you a way to 
break up tbe Stone with Gunpowder, that you 
are not acquainted with, get (ſays he) an Auger 
that will make a Hole three Inches Diameter, 
and bore a Hole Perpendicular in the yery Cen- 
ter at the bottom of the Shaft, about a Yard or 
four Foot deep; give it Gunpowder enough and 
make it faſt, and I'll warrant it break the Stone 
up from the very Bottom. 

Any Miner may know this to be a wonderous 
Perſon, a Demonſtrative Miner bred in London, 
ſent into the Country to inrich a Company, and 
he had certainly done it, had Mineing been a- 
greeable to the profound Notions he had of it; 
but the contrary happened ſo Senſibly and Plain, 
that it needed no Demonſtration, eſpecially to 
the Conſtituters of this Oblique, and irregular 
mineral Diagram. 

But I muſt reſume my former Diſcourſe, which 
was touching the Sinking of Shafts too precipi- 
tantly, without ſome Conſiderations of what ill 
Conſequences may be likely for to enſue, and 
give ſome general Advice how to avoid ſuch 
Hindrances, either wholy or in part; to do 
which, after the Practice of the old Miners, 
which I take to be very good, was thus : 

When they had Dilcovercd a Vein, the firſt 
thing they did was to Sink down into it, fo far 
as they thought fit, to try the Nature and 
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Proofe of it; and they then thought that the 
moſt neceſſary Work was to drive a Gate at the 
Vein-head, ſo far as poſſible they could, and 
warely to Obſerye all apparent Alterations 
therein; as to its puting up higher, or diping 
lower; and what might be the cauſe thereof, 
as whether it proceeded from a chop up of the 
Vein it ſelf, or be occaſioned by ſome ſlip or 
croſs Joynt, ſome Lough or Shake, and more 
eſpecially if it ſo happen, that it afford any Wa- 
ter, and this is a very good Sign that a Shaft 
may be there Sunk at leaſt with more caſe than 
where it is hard and dry in the Roof; I know 
that ſome Men are always for Sinking as near 
their Forfield as they can, yet will not, by any 
means Sink before it; and this I hold to be rea- 
{onable enough, provided that there be none of 
the beforementioned Signs appearing; but do 
not much approve of the way that ſome other 
Men take, when they ſet their Shafts a number 
of Yards further than their Forcheld is driven, 
and the reaſon is, J have ſeen ſo many Ditan- 
pointments in the way, as well in Expences, 
as loſs of Time; and this may be taken No- 
tice of, that a few Yards in ſuch Places at the 
laſt, is either hindered by being W indleis, or by 
Water, or both, ſo that ſometimes they are even 
loſt. In theſe caſes it is good to have it Dialed 
by ſome truſty and Experienced Perſon, and 
then it cannot be much amiſs, that is not the 
Shafts breadth, and for knocking one to another, 
it often times deceives, and not much to be trui- 
ted too. And here before I leave this Dro 
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let me leave this Remark, becauſe I have ob- 
ſerved it. That where Veins and Pipes are 
ſtrongly covered with hardneſs, it very ſeldome 
happens but that the Miner before he has driven 
his Forefield as far as (by all his helps) poſhbly 
he can, he may oblerve ſuch fort of Signs as a- 
foreſaid, one I mean at leaſt; but then he will 
anſwer that it does not ſuit with his convenien- 
cy to ſink there, be it ſo, but this I muſt tell 
him, that I do believe God and nature has de- 
ſign'd ſuch Places for the benefit of Man, pro- 
vided he would lay hold of them, and not ſo 
ſaucely reject them; and if this fell out not alto- 
gether ſo pat for his Purpoſe, he knows not but 
the next may; and any Miner will allow, that 
at the Top of the Lime there are Chuns and 
Leadings, and have been followed, and lead in- 
to the Work at laſt; tho' by the way in Sink- 
ing, oſteen been Twitched very cloſe, yet not 
clean gone out; and what ſhould hinder but they 
may be diſcernable on the under fide in one Place 
or another, if carefully obſerved, and what ad- 
vantage would accrew thereby; J leave it to 
any Rational Man to Judge. 


MINERAL TIME. 


It is eight Hours Space, and included between 
eight in the Morning, and four in the Afternoon, 
and this time is exactly to be Obſerved in ſome 
Caſes, for during this time a Man ſhould make 
no Fires in his Work, for fear of doing his Neigh- 
bour any Damage by the Smoak, where their 
Grounds are cut together, and the Air has a free 


Paſſage 
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Paſſage between them; alſo Purchaſers are all 
to go away from the Works when that time is 
expired; and Miners working on Wages by 
the Day, are obliged to Work that time for a 
Days Work. | 
Some have ſaid that Miner ought to poſſeſs 
his Ground in that time, but that is not ſo for 
he may poſſeſs his Ground at any time as I have 
ſeen ; others ſay that it is not lawfully done, if 
before Sunriſing or after Sunſeting; this has 
been done, but I never knew any conteſt about 
it; and one may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that if 
two or more Partners make any ſuch Diſcovery, 
they will keep that Secret, till they have ſe- 
cured it, and are at Liberty to take their own 
time as they ſhall think fit; and a Miner that 
Works for himſelf, may Work Night and Day 
if he pleaſes, without any Man or Cuſtom for- 
bidding him ; but yet there is one caſe touching 
which I have known Courts of Trials held, and 
the Plaintiff has ſucceeded, and Takers or Poſ- 
ſeſſers have been caſt and quite thrown out; and 
that is when Men on Wages have been proved 
to poſſeſs Ground within the Mineral time, that 
they ought to have worked for their Wages, 
and their Maſter or Maſters have carried the 
Cauſe; ſo likewiſe if a Miner cut a Stick in a 
Mans Land and make Poſſeſſions of it, the Work 
has proved well, the Owner of the Land has 
Sued in the Mineral Court, and proved his 
Right to the Timber, which the Poſſeſſions 
were made of, and thrown him out of the 
Work. 
Mocx-ORE 
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Mock-ORE. 

A kind of hard Stuff but not heavy, it ſhines 
at a Diſtance like Ore, inſomuch that ſome Men 
not well acquainted with Ore, have taken it for 
Ore it ſelf, where there has been Quantitys of 
it; where it is found amongſt Ore it ſticks very 
cloſe to it, and it is hard to get it of; it is moſt 
commonly found in hard Veins and Pipes, tome 
do call it Black- Fack. 


MoOULDINGS. 

The Ore that is found on the Tops of Veins, 
eſpecially near to the Day, is of ſo Mouldy a Co- 
lour and ſo very Small, that one may crumble it 
with ones Fingers; it is as if it were de- 
cay'd, and we Miners think it is ſo, by lying 
ſo near the Day, and ſuppoſe that the Sun, Air, 
and Rain may impare it; * theſe are found in 
the very Corn-mould, in Mole-hills, and al- 
ways attends the Tops of Veins or their Shods. 


N1TTINGS. 

That Ore that ſtays in the Seive in waſhing of 
Smitham, which is ſomething rounder than the 
Smitham it ſelf, and is taken up out of the hin- 
der end of the Seive, with the Limp in waſhing, 
and the waſher always keep a Lay of this over 
the Bottom of the Seive, which does the better 
in waſhing Smitham. 


NoGHOLE. 
The Hole that is bored in the Slider or Head- 


tree, where the Nog is put. 
Nos 
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More of it may be {een in the Appendix following, 
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Nos. 

The Piece of Wood that we put into the Nog- 
hole to keep the Forks in their Places, it ought 
to be made of good and ſound Wood, for they 
very often break by ſide Weight; one Inch is 
enough for it to ſtand out of the Noghole againſt 
the Side of the Coller; in lining of Shafts or 
Gates, where Fork will not be driven up to 
their former wideneſs, we make uſe of Iron- 
Nogs to drive into the Slider or Head- tree, to 
ſtay them in their Places. 


Nos ER. 

That Inſtrument of Iron that we uſe to bore 
Holes in the Stone with; the Bit is Steel'd, 
made Sharp and well Tempered, (I told you 
their Shape in the Word Bits) their bigneſs is 
about an Inch at leaſt, for either Blaſt-holes or 
Clift-holes; their length is from one Foot to 
three as we think fit, and we are ſtored with 
enough of them of all forts, according as the 
Work for hardneis requires them ; the ſhorteſt 
Nogers we call the leading Bits, and always uſe 
them at the beginning of the Hole, land alſo for 
the more conveniency ſometimes of ſtriking the 
better, always taking care the longer Nogers be 
made with a Bit ſomething lets then the leading 
Nogers, that they may eafily follow them; 
ſome Miners have Steel on the Heads of the 
Nogers, which doubtleſs ſaves them very much, 
others like it not, as thinking it wears away the 
Hammer too much ; but where boreing is much 
uſed, it is leſs loſs to wear more Hammers 
and leſs Nogers. 


NoospEN. 
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NooSPEN. 

Puting the Cleveſs under the Corff Bule, 
and then claſping them over the Top to the 
Rope, and then the Corff hangs by the Bule in 
the Nooſe; this is ſent up to the Drawer, to 
give him Notice that the Shift is over; this is 
when he Counts not, (when they draw by Task) 
but ſome of them below, and when the Count 
is refered to him he does the ſame, that they 
may ſend up their Blunt Tools and come up. 


OLDMAN. 

This is Gear that has been ſtir'd or cut before 
by ſomebody, which can never happen but in 
old Works, or in old Venturcs or Trials; and 
when the old Man is cleared out from a Shaft- 
foot, Forfield, Stool, or Stope, we ſay we 
have bared it, viz. that Shaft, Forefield, Sole, 
&c. This is very difficult to Sink, or Drive in 
where it is a great wideneſs; ſometimes W holes 
is found to be very looſe much like Oldman, 
as in Shacks and other ſoft places; and cruſht 
W holes ſometimes may be miſtaken for Oldman, 
but that is never long before the Truth is Diſ- 


covered. 
OR E. 


This is the mean and only thing that we Mi- 
ners and Maintaineis do ſeek after, uſing all the 
ways and means we know or can think of todiſ- 
cover it; and becauſe it has been for many Years 
ſo gainfull and profitable a Commodity, it has 
cauſed more Miners, and Venturers by far than 
formerly were wont to be. | 

Lead 
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Lead Ore we diſtinguiſh into three kinds, 
which we Miners obſerve, the firſt is Potters 
Ore, which is the ſame with that we call Glance 
Ore ; the ſecond 1s Stecl Ore, and the laſt is 
that called White Ore, and I will ſhew their 
Difference by giving a Diſcription of each, as 
near as I can, and firſt Potters Ore, the beſt of 
it is ſoft and tender and eaſy broken, and in 
breaking falls much in ſquare Pieces, and if brok- 
en the right way there will appear in it a large 
broad and flakey Grain, which very much re- 
ſembles the Shape of a Feather, and it is of a 
lively, freſh and azure Colour, and more eſpeci- 
ally if it lies in Clay; and they ſay that 
this is the eaſieſt Melted, and affords the moſt 
Lead. The next is Steel Ore, which is more 
hard, and has its Name from the Reſemblance 
the Grain of it bears to Steel when its broken ; 
and there is ſome of this fort of Ore that breaks 
with a Grain as fine as the fineſt Steel when bro- 
ken, ſo that it is nothing like the Potters-Ore 
but in weight, and” yet I ſuppoſe not equal to 
to it neither; its colour is more White, and in- 
deed it looks more Aged, as being bred for the 
moſt Part in hard Chirts, and ſometimes in 
Shale, and theſe never produce Ore of to yonth- 
ful and Florid a Colour as the Clav does; the 
next is the White-Ore, as appears by its Name, 
or it is rather of a more dun, or brown Colour, 
but not ſo ponderous as either of the others are, 
neither do we ever find any great Quantitys of 
it, but rather it lies in Lumps or Bits here and 
there ſcattered in the "= as if it were attend- 

ing 
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ing on the large or greater Ore, and ſeldome 
found far from the blue Ore, and may be looked 
on as a Sign thereof; of all theſe Ores we Mi- 
ners like Potters Ore the beſt, becauſe it is the 
moſt pleaſant and clean, and believe it yeilds 
moſt Lead, and fits the Potters purpoſe, who 
will give a good Price for it, but the other they 
will not meddle with; but then they ſay that 
the Steel Ore yeild Silver, and I have made en- 
quirey of an able Man well Skilled in thoſe 
Things, who tells me as follows, viz. 

T have made many Trials of theſe kind of Ores, 
and ſo I know by Experience; and for that cal- 
led Potter's Ore, the beſt thereof holdeth very 
little Silver, ſo little, that it is not worth while to 
Refine it, but then it yeilds as much Lead as 
can be expected, beſides it is to frim and fuſible 
that a great deal of this ſort is Sold, and carried 
over Sca into Holland, at a very good and ad- 
vantageous Price, where they lay they make 
uſe of it about Earthen-Ware; now for the 
Steel Ore by Reaſon of the hardneſs of it, it is 
not fit for this Uſe, nor will it Melt ſo freely in 
the Furnaces without a greater Heat, and much 


more Pains, and Quick- Lime and Spar are thrown 


in amongſt it to make it run the better, and 
ſome has been of ſo hard and ſtuborn a Nature, 
that old Iron has been formerly uſed to mixe with 
it to bring it off, but after all it does nor yeild 
Lead like the other, but then perhaps this is the 

be beſt and richeſt for Silver. 
The White Ore is next, and this is fuſible 
enough, but will not yeild Lead as the others 
wall 
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will do, aud we think there is no Silver in it at 
all, nor is there any Quantity thereof to be found 
together, to make any Eſſay worth our taking 


Notice of. Thus J. M. 


There is no other kind of Ore found in the 
Lead Mines that we know of, though in ſome 
Places there may be a ſmall Tin&ure appear of 
Copper, but nothing worth; and Braffil, a pon- 
derous ſhining Subſtance, we do not know, that 
it is of any Value to hold any Metal at all; and 
Cauks the heavieſt kind of them, that ſo much 
Reſembles White Ore, and by Reaſon of its 
Weight very difficult to be ſeperated from the 
ſmall Ore in waſhing, has beeh thought to have 
ſome Metal in it, but upon many Trials made, 
has never yet been found to yeild any. But be- 
fore I part, let me leaye this Remark, That 
Ore is the moſt principle thing in forming a Vein, 
Pipe, Scrin, Flat, &c. and if found bur by one 
fide, makes the Veins paſs more Current ; Ore 
is the very Vein itſelf, all other Signs of Ore or 
Vein, are not comparable to it; yet this is al- 
low'd that two Sides and Soil between them, 
formes a dead Vein, but then there is this dif- 
ference, the one is quick, and the other dead, 
that is the one yeilds Ore, the other none at all, 


Ovyerſtem, See Nooſpen. 


OuGEs, 

The ſolid, hard, and firm Rock, or rather 
the Strong and Sound Lime-Sides, wich bounds 
the Vein, excluding all Riders, Claunchers, 
Cheeſtones, Tumblers, or any other Parcel 
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thereof, that is ſeperated from them, by any 
Crack, Joynt, or Haum whatſoever. 


Pain 
We uſe three ſorts of Timber that are called 
Pairs; the firſt is Square Pairs uſed in Sinking, 
which we will ſhew in its proper Place; the ſe- 
cond, Doorſted Pairs, theſe we have already 
ſpoken of; the third, Treetree Pairs, which will 
foilow hereafter, 


. PANNEL I. 

A ſmall Piece of Wholes that is left uncut, 
either to ſupport ſome Weight from falling, or 
elſe it is left, becauſe it is more hard than Ordina- 
ry, or dead, and not worth the cutting, 


PAWN. 

When there ariſeth any controverſy in the 
Mines, aiter the Complainant has Arreſted, in 
three Days time he puts in his Pawn, which in 
the High-Veat is Nineteen Shillings and Your- 
pence , in the Low-Peak it is Six Shillings & Eight- 
pence, the Defendant does the fame, if he deſign to 
ſtand Trial; theſe Pawns reſt in the Barmaſter's 
Hand, and are defigned and applyed towards the 
Charges of the Jurymen's Dinners; but howe- 
ver, the party that gains the Verdict, may de- 
mand his Pawn again, according to Cuſtome, 
and have it reſtored, which he always does; on- 
ly to preſerve his Priviledge, yet Treats the 
Jurymen commonly with it in Ale, or other 
Liquors, 
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PEES of OR E. 


The chief Sign of a Vein, when in the Soil 
we ſtrike, or hit on the ſmalleſt Bits of Ore with 
the Bit or Point ot the Hack, that it appears 
blue, the Stroak Diſcovers them, and not the 
Eye; ſometimes we include in theſe Pees Bits 
like Walnuts, ſmall Beans, and all that are leſ- 
ſer, if they but Smut with the Hack Bits, 


P. and T. or TE. 


The Pee is the Angle, or point where two 
Veins croſs each other, in which, in Cuſtomary 
Places we do obſerve this, vi. 

That if one Miner have a right to this Vein, 
which we will ſuppoſe to Range Eaſt and Weſt, 
and another has a Right to a Vein which croſſes 
it, and makes the Pee; he that comes to the Pee 
firſt takes it, and is allow'd ſo much out of the 
Vein he has ſo croist, as he can flit out both 
ways with his Tools, be the Haums long or 


ſhort, provided he come not with his Shoulders 


within the Cheeks of the others Vein, which if 
he does, it will be found a Treſpaſs. 

In Veins that are {oft and large, but more e- 
ſpecially in broad and wide Pipes, which lie all 
in ſoftneſs that croſs one another, making acute 
Angles; much Difference often ariſeth, becauſe 
the Cheeks, or Setting off, or Skirt, is often 
very hard to find; and it ſo happens that where 
two Mines are at ſtrife, both Parties make all 
the haſte they can to get the Advantage of be- 
ing foremoſt ; he that comes firſt to the Pee, will 
take it, be he the older or younger, and he will 


make 
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make the other a way out if poſſible he can, 
otherwiſe if he cannot then it is called a Tye, and 
the Vein, &c. that can beſt ſet forth, and prove 
his Antiquity is to go away with it at this Tye; 
but here oft ariſeth great difference between Par- 
ties in this caſe, for in large Works, it may re- 
quire ſome time to make the Truth thereof to 
appear; and in the Works ſome deceit is oft uſ- 
ed to preſerve and keep a good Work rather than 
looſe it, which is not worth while to mention; 
but that ſome honeſt Maintainers may know how 
ſometimes ſuch Subterranian Matters are manag- 
ed by ſome bad Men, we will Demonſtrate it 
thus : 

If two Veins or Pipes croſs one another Right, 
or Obliquely as I draw this Figure. 


Let A. B. be the Antient Vein, and in Poſ- 
ſeſſion F. and Partners, let C. D. repreſent one 
younger, or of later Diſcovery, and G. the Poſ- 
ſeſſer of it, and Works his Ground a- pace from 
C. his Founder towards D. but in the mean time 
cuts F. his Vein, A. B. at the point E. they 
prove both rich and wide at the meeting, as the 
pricked Line at E. denotes; now F. follows 


hard 


P'E 


hard on, and ſtrikes through to G. in the point 
E. and that before G. has made out the Veins, or 
either of them over E. towards D. or B. and here 
a conteſt ariſes between them; F. calls the Bar- 
maſter, to Summons in the Major part of the 
Twenty-four, draws up a Bill of Complaint, 
with Inftauctions how they are to view the 
Work, and going down at A. they find F. ſer- 
viceable to E. ſo likewiſe G. to E. but upon the 


two meeting together, they make a wide Place, 


and no Sides at preſent to be ſeen, as E. the 
prickt Line repreſents, for which Reaſon theſe 
Men can give no Anſwer to the Complainant, 
but charge G. to follow his Work effectually, 
under Pain of a weighty Penalty for 12 or 24 
Hours, according as they in their Judgments 
ſhall think fit, in order for the Diſcoyery of a 
Cheek ; and in the end of that time, the Major 
part returns again to view it. Now in this In- 
terim lies the nicety, as firſt, if G. cannot diſcover 
the ſet of his Work in driving one half Mear, 
then it is a Tye, and he yeilds it up to F. accor- 
ding to Cuſtome ; but if he does, and can make 
F. away forth, then all things are well, but 
then E. muſt take care that he take a fair Vein 
or Pipe along with him; and that it ſo appear 
in the Sole and Roofe, or Skirt; but in ſuch a 
Caſe I have known ill Men make an Artificial 
Vein, &c. to blind the Twenty-four, as the 
Line h. or i. and this they have done, by beat- 
ing in proper Soil with a Mall, and mixing it 
with ſome Ore, that it might appear to the be- 
holders more perfect for ſeyeral Yards together ; 

and 
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and becauſe the Twenty-four muſt not handle a 
Tool in theſe Caſes, but View only; tis poſſi- 
ble they may be deceived by ſuch ways, but on 
the leaſt Suſpicion of Fraud, they will force 
them to open it; and this is a way that of late 
Days, has been Practiced by both Parties, hen 
ey have had the opportunities for 1o doing, and 
may be extended to other Caſes as well as this. 


PICKS. 

1 heſe are of ſeveral forts, firſt Pole-Picks, 
they are for hard Work, and haye but one end 
made Sharp, the other is a Head- end, to break 
or bruſe a hard Burr, or Lump of Chirt, or any 
hard Subſtance we meet with ; the Head-end is 
about four Inches long, the better to Ballance 
the Pick-end, and theſe are very good Tools for 
cutting the hardeſt Stone if well made, well 
Steel'd, and well Tempered, with an Experienc- 
ed Miner to uſe them; the next ſort is Sticking- 
Picks, theſe are made for ſlitting ſtreat Stickings 
of Cauch, Spar, or Tufts, that lie mixt with 
the Ore; Pillow-Picks, are yet a Size leſſer than 
theſe, a8 ſuppoſing the Sticking to be ſomewhat 
Streater; the laſt is a Foulden-Head, this is the 
very ſmalleſt that is uſed by Miners, and is with- 
out a Head, and a Lath that is Stronge will 
make it a Haum good enough ; this is for Streat 
Joynts, but then they muſt be Soft where this 
is uted ; it is ſcarce one Pound Weight at any 
time. 


Pipes, See Trunks and Tinpipes. 


PiPE-WORKS, 


ES. 


P1PE-WORKS. 

Although Veins be the general Names for 
Places, where all Metalic Bodies lies, yet amongſt 
us Miners, we diſtinguiſh them by ſundry Names 
one from another, as Veins, Pipes, Scrinns, 
and Flats, which may be ſeen in their proper 
Places; and in this Caſe a Pipe always lies Flat, 
or 1s a Flat Work, having in the general a hard 
Roof and Sole, both the height and width of it 
is often uncertain ; however, that which bounds 
and limits its breadth, we never call Sides, but 
the Skirts, or Scurts; this 1s a general Rule, 
all Pipes break at ſome Way board, which lies in 
the Roof of them, next to the hard Lid, and the 
Body of the Pipe lies under it, and always riſes 
at the Scurts. | 

It is yery Difficult to lay down any Rule for 
the breadth of Pipes, they being ſo various till Ex- 
perience has proved them; but as I have ſeen 
them in theit ſeveral kinds, I ſhall give an Ac- 
count of them ; Pipes breaking at large and ſoft 
Way boards, are moſtly very great ones, both in 
height and width, and vaſtly rich, and the 
more ſo if they have a ſtrong and good Cover; 
theſe large Pipes have one or more run- 
ing their Courſe along by one Side of them, and 
very often on the Noi th Side, and ſuch are found 
upon the riſing Side, and may be of a great 
width, but then they are but low in reſpect of 
the other ; yet we find that their hight always 
increaſes on the Diping Side, and the contrary. 
ſuch as theſe I have ſeen to be 30, 40, 50 Yards 
wide, and ſometimes much more by Spots, and 
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ſuch are always ſoft Works, delating or contrac- 
ting themſelves according as they find or not find 
ſuitable Softneſs to ſpread themlielves in. 

It is often teen that the great Maſter Pipes will 
ſeem to take a riſe, by Piping up into the Lids 
a great height, and as often they will plung 
down on the Sole, tho' at the ſame time the 
Body of the Pipe may continue its Courſe ſtraight 
along, 1o that theſe Ups and Downs as we call 
them, are oft very Rich, yet at laſt they end in 
hardneſs, and are but as luxuriant Branches, 
growing from the Body of the Pipe. 

In theſe ſort of ſtrong and ſoft Pipes, they are 
never without ſcarcely thick Covers or Lids, 
which are not without either ſome Clay, Chuns, 
or open Shack- Joynts, (if ſearch be made to 
find them at the Top of the Lids) which are 
breathings from the Body of the Pipe ; and theſe 
are the proper Places for Sinking down Shafts, 
for the rarely Fail to lead down into ſome Part 
of the Pipe; in theſe Pipes they have their Ore 
the moſt Regular, and true next to rhe Sole 
Stone which lies flat, (contrary to a Vein) and 
1s the moſt ſtronge, and this we call the Sole 
Cake; ſometimes other Cakes may lie above it, 
but not ſo ſtronge, nor of that thickneſs, and 
more above it lies in maſie Lumps and Pieces, 
making up the Body of the Pipe; and laſtly, on 
the Top that is next to the hard Lid, lies a Clay 
both Fat and Fertil for the ProduQtion of Ore; * 


Mumers do not wie to trace things any further than what ſeems 
to be very probable and the moſt Skilſul; think Clay to be the 
Original of Thurr, and Thurr, be (tho' ſo hard to be known 
or found by Miners) the Mother of Mettles, as ſome write that 
perhaps never ſaw it. 
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this Clay may be mixt ſometimes with ſome 
Stones that are ſettled down from the Lids or o- 
therwiſe, but if the Lids are ſound and firm, it 
is commonly Hoverin'd. 

Sometimes Pipes are very hard Work, that is 
the Ore is faſt in hard Tufts, Chirts and Stone, 
croſſil d or mixt together, and a large width 
withall, breaking into Loughs, mixt with Spar 
and Ore, Troughing down on the Sole by turns, 
but more often breaking into Loughs in the Roof, 
which are many times kind and good; nor are 
theſe ſort of hard Pipes without ſome other at leaſt 
runing by the Side of them, and Skirting toge- 
ther in ſome Places, and where they are at the 
greateſt Diſtances one from another, not without 
their Midfeather; ſuch as theſe are endureing 
Works, by reaſon of their hardneſs, and takes a 
great deal of Trouble and Pain, to break the 
Knockings, and cruſh them to Knockbark, to 
make the Ore Merchantable; this being i1mall 
Ore, had wont to be Duty-free ; but now thro' 
the Covetouſneſs of the Lords or other Pertons, 
who has of late times formed the Dutics, the Mi- 
ner pays Duty for all, as not thinking himſelf 
able to contend with ſo great Perſons, which is 2 
plain breach of the Miners Ancient Priviledge. 

There is yet one other ſort of Pipes, that are 
very {mall in Compaſs but bear Ore ; theſe ſort 
the Miners call Dog-pipes, and in regard of Pipes, 
may be reckoned as Scrins are in reſpect of Veins. 
And ſome Works there are, that are of ſo mixt 
a Nature, that they fall not under the Denomi- 
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nation of eith Pipe or Vein, but by turns are 
ſometimes the one, and ſometimes the other. 


PLUG. 

An Iron Inſtrument uſed in Blaſting, and made 
of ſuch length as the Miner thinks fit, and ac- 
cording as he finds he can flit his Stickin ; and it 
1s certain that a Plug with two Feathers (when 
ſuch were in uſe) was better for Riveing the Stone 
in Veins, than thoſe Plugs uſed with one Fea- 
ther ; admit a Plug to be nine Inches long, the 
But-end is made round, and a little Flated on 
both Sides, and ſo grows thinner all the way up 
to the Top-end, and 'tis round made on the 
Edges ; upon one of which Edges, the Riggot is 
made for the Priming of it, and on the flat Sides 
are the two Feathers driven down; the Plug is 
always made ſo much leſſer than the Hole, that 
it may go down when it is wrapt up in the Car- 
tridge ; "the other ſort of Plugs are made for one 
Feather, with the Riggot on the oppoſite Side 
to that on which the Leaf is driven ; theſe Plugs 
were uſed moſt by old Miners, in Pipes to blow 
off Lumps and Bulches, as being more Subject ſo 
to do than the other Plugs with two Feathers ; 
ſome Miners has had them made with a hole 
Drilled down the Middle of them to Prime by, 
as beingaccounted a more ſafe way from Fiering, 
in driving the Leaves, Plug and Feathers made 
of good hard Wood, 1 have ſeen do good Exe- 
cution, anda thin Splent of a Clip put down be- 
tween the Plug and the driving Leaf, makes it 
the more ſaſt; but ſince theſe are now of little 
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or no uſe, and a little Cauk, Sparr, &c. do much 
better ſupply their Places, this may ſuffice to 
ſhew how they have been uſed, before a ſurer 
way was found out. 


POLLINGS. 


Theſe are cloven out of the beſt of the Tim- 
ber, after the manner of Laths, but then they 
are much broader and ſtronger, and about three 
Quarters of a Yard long in general; but the Mi- 
ner ſometimes Cuts and Cleaves them off ſhorter 
or longer Lengths, as his purpoſe Requires ; * 
their ute is to hold up the Earth, between the 
Square Pairs, whether it be Wholes or Oldman, 
in Sinking Shafts or Sumps ; or if the Work re- 
quire but Three-trees or Stemples in Sinking, 
the like in any ſoft Driving, to ſecure the Panes 
betwixt the Doorſteds, both in the Sides and 
Roof, and that we may uſe no more of them then 
is neceſſary, we put in ſtoping on the back of 
them, commonly 'Turfspade-clods, placing the 
Graſs Side thereof towards us, and drive the Pol- 
ings (being ſharpned and dreſt ready,) at ſuch a 
Diſtance one from another, as we ſhall think fit 
for to ſupport the Weight that ſhall preſs upon 
them; an Obſerving Miner will ſoon diſcerne the 
Nature ot Ground, whether it will prove very 
heavy or not, and ſo cut out his Timber and Pol- 

lings 
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2 Pollings taking always the beſt of the Timber, it is now 
better Contrived by Sawing all the worſt into Boards of half an 
Inch or a little thicker, as the Weight of the Work will require, 
for the further the Yockings, Doorſteads, &c. ſtand one from 
another, the ſtronger the Pollings ought to be. 
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ings, and ſet then nearer or further of, according 
to his purpoſe. 
POSSESSIONS. 

Theſe are {mall Stoce, ſet at the beginning of 
every Mear of Ground, (only the Founder ex- 
cepted) and are what the Miner has to ſhew for 
his Right and Title to his Ground in all Cuſto- 
mary Liberties, be it never ſo valuable. 

They are compoſed of two Stoce-blades, two 
Sole-trees, and two Hang-benches, with a Spin- 
dle; the Sole-trees, and Hang-benches are faſt- 
ned together with Pins of Wood, Nailing them 
together makes them to be unlawful; they are 
made in all reſpects as the Great or Drawing Stoce 
are; any Stoce-grains or Blades, made of a Stick 
that is Forked in Growing, will not ſtand good, 
or if they be bored with a ſmall Gimblet, or 
burn'd holes with a hot Iron, will not do to keep 
Poſſeſſion; but the holes muſt be made by a 
halt Inch Noger at leaſt, * and then they are 
good and ſerviceable, and prevent all Objections 
that can be made that way; when they are ſet 
in the Ground if the Stoblades appear out eight 
or ten Inches, is ſufficient, ſo that they may be 
plain to all Men's Sight; when we come to de- 
ſcribe the Great Stoce, we will ſhew all the par- 
ticular Members, and how they are Joyn'd to- 
gether, or they are both alike throughout, on- 
ly the one i8 igger than the other. 


It is a very great Injury to a Miner, to have. 


his Poſſeſſions ſtolen from off his Ground, which 
does 
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Trials has been ahout theſe Poſleſſions on the Mine, and 
the Defendant has been caſt. 
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does not often happen; but if ſuch a thing be, 
and the Offender diſcovered, (which is a thing I 
never yet knew) his Puniſhment lies in the 
Hands of the Grandjury, which I ſuppoſe would 
be very ſevere, fince in this Caſe the wrong is 
not eaſy to be valued; there is a deluſive kind 
of Poſſeſſions, which tome Men do make uſe of, 
and of no virtue at all, which are called Prick- 
ers, and is nothing but two {mall Stoblades with 
a Spindle in them, pricked down into the Ground, 
and to the view ſeem to be Poſſeſſions, but are 
indeed none at all; theſe well ſet, cannot be diſ- 
cern'd without looking for the Sole-trees, Kc. 


PRICKER. 

A ſmall piece of Iron about 15 or 16 Inches 
long, uſed in Blaſting, it is made ſpiral that 
Length, the ſharp {mall end is put always inro 
the hole, and down into the Gunpowder, and in 
Raming the hole, we at every courſe of Ramin 
keep turning this round about (but if it be Greaſ- 
ed before it be put in, it may turn the better) 
to keep it looſe, ſo that it may be the more ea- 
ſiely drawn out at laſt; it is much better to turn 
it always one way, it ſecures it better from 
breaking; in the upper end of it is made a loope 
or hole, to put in a ſhort Stick or the point of 
a Wedge, the better to turn it, for in Raming 
it is oftentimes ſo faſtned, that it cannot be turn- 
ed by ones Hand; when the Pricker is to be 
drawn out, it muſt be done with care that no- 
thing fall into the hole; to prevent which, it 
is beſt before hand to put a little Clay on the 
top of the hole, upon the Raming ſaſt _ 

the 
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the Pricker, and form a ſmall Pan to hold ſome 
Gunpowder, then draw it out, and put in the 
ſmall Pricker; it is like a Wyer, and fill the 
hole with Powder, and by moving this a little 
up and down, the Fowder will toon run down to 
the Bottom of the hole, and you may feel the | 
Pricker rife as the hole fills; and this is one way | 
by which we Fire it, otherways are already ſpo- | 


ken of. 


PROPING. 

This is an old and good way uſed by the An- 
tient Miners, for the Difcovering of Veins, and 
formerly much uſed and practiced ; at this Day 
it is not ſo much uſed, nor do I think that the 
late Miners have that Skill and Judgment there- 
in, as the old Miners had; for who now a Days 
can boaſt to compare themſelves with Carleſs 
Keeling, and ſome others whoſe exact Skill and 
Diſcoveries therein, made them known, and ad- 
mired in their time beyond all others; if one | 
Miner went out by himſelf he took nothing but 
his Proping Spade; if two went together, they 
would take a Hack and Spade to Caſt with, if 
Occaſion happened ; the Proping Spade was thus, 
viz. the Elve Even, or Shaft, was about four 

Foot long, good Heart of Oak firm and well 
ſeaſoned, with a handle or top upon it, and well 
Dreſt, ſmooth and Clean; the Spade it ſelf was 
about 15, or 16 Inches long, and when ſhod, 
the breadth was about fix Inches; they are ſhod 
with (moſt) Steel, and excellently Tempered, 
and very nicely made throughout, | 
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When the Miner goes a proping, he always 
obſerves to Prop in ſuch Places, as he Judges 
that he can reach the Lime, or at leaſt the Top, 
or ſhod of the Vein if their happen to be one, 
and therefore he is very wary in his obſerving 
the Surface of the Ground, chooſing ſometimes 
at a Diſtance to Prop for the Diſcovery of the 
Forfield of ſome old Vein, which is loſt or de- 
cay'd; and having duly weigh'd its randome and 
Inclination either way, whether any Croſs or 
Slant Vein appears, and how that has altered its 
Property, and whether any Vein croſs it before 
its Forfield, though at a Diſtance or points 
upon it, and likely enough in this cafe to make 
an Alteration; theſe things are conſidered by 
him, and according as he thinks it to be the moſt 
reaſonable, he ſets of for the Grace of God and 
what he can find, turning up a round Clod a 
Foot or more Diameter, and in that compaſs 
Props down, {till bringing up the Earth upon 
the Noſe or end of his Spade by little and little, 
till he reaches the Stone or goes as deep as his 
Spade will reach, and alſo a good part of his 
Arme, but if he find any Signs of a Vein or of 
its Shod, which he knows by obſerving the Na- 
ture of the old one as if it be attended by Spar, 
Cauk, Tufts, &c, and allo if his Soil do any 
way reſemble the colour of the old Vein, then 
he is in hopes of ſome Diſcovery, but more eſpe- 
cially if he throw up but any Mouldings, then 
he will ſoon make a Caſt-hole; but it no En- 
couragement happen, he fills it up again, 
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When the Miner Props at a Venture, without 
having any Vein in his view pointing towards 
him, he 1s not altogether without Reaſons for 
what he does; * for he will obſerve, if a Rock 
appears to the Day, whether there be any break 
in it, and its Colour, and where it ſeems to cut 
off, and more eſpecially on Sheeding Ground; 
allo hollow Places, or where they lie ſettled down 
ſomething lower than the common Surface ; and 
often times he is guided by. Mole-hills, finding 
caſt up Spare, Cauck, Soil, or Moldings, where- 
by good Veins have been diſcovered; I once knew 
a Place that had Graſs for Hay growing on it for 
many Years, (whereby it may appear that Graſs 
is not 10 ſoon ſeiſed by the Impreſſion) at laſt it 
came to be Plow'd, and the firſt Year, the Corn 
it bore in a certain Place for 60, or 70 Yards in 
length, and not above three or four in breadth, 
was obſery'd to change its Colour to Ripeneſs, 
while the other in the Field remained almoſt 
Green, a Skilful old Miner obſerving it, told 
{ome others then preſent with him, that he -be- 
lieved there was a Vein under it, that might oc- 
caſion it; the next Year in the ſame Place it was 
alter the ſame Manner, and ſo a third; one of 


the 


* There is alſo a way of Diſcovering Veins by Boring, and 
much uſed in ſome proper Places where the Rick lies, and may 
be reach'd by it, The Auger is in all reſpects as a Wood Au- 
ger, the Shank four Feet long, or as you think fit, and Bore in 
the Ground as we do in Weod, the Bit big enough to make a 
Hole 2 or 3 Inches wide; often we empty it, and diligently Ob- 
ſerve the Soil it brings up; Veins are often ſound this way, and 
is not much inferior to Propipg. 
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the Miners that heard the old Man at firſt, (as I 
have heard him own) give his Opinion on it, and 
having Obſerved theſe two Years pait, ſets ſome 
Poſſeſſions on it, and begins to Work, and found 
the Ouges with a good Vein in about four or five 
Yards Sinking, which confirmed the old Man's 

udgment thereupon to be very well Grounded ; 

have likewiſe hcard of other Veins diſcovered 
after the ſame manner ; as alſo in Fields of Graſs 
lying near the Roch, has been Obſerved to turn 
brown, and different from the reſt ; “ theſe and 
ſuch like Obſervations, are all that we Miners 
know for the finding out of Veins, yet there are 
ſome that will talk much of the Virgula Divina- 


foria, which when it fall in the way we wall 
ſpeak of. 


PUNCHI ONS. 

Are properly ſtronge Stemples that ſtand on 
one end, and clapt up under any Rider, Lidd, 
or Rock that will not ſtand up without ſuch a 
ſupport where theſe are uſed ; there is ſeldome 
occaſion for any other fort of Timber, but ra- 
ther to Strengthen them if occaſion be, by block- 
ing any vacancy full of Stones walled in, which is 
a better Security than can be made by any Lim- 
ber, to bear up Rocks of ſo vaſt a Weight 


PuUMPs. 
Thoſe common Pumps uſed in the Mines, ſuch 
as Raggs, Churns, Sweaps, Forces, for drawing 
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* For other Obſervations made uſe of by us Miners, See 
the Appendix. 
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of Water, theſe are ſo well known to every one, 
that it is as needleſs to diſcribe them, as to tell 
you what a Bucket 1s. 


PURCASSERS. 

Poor People that daily go to the Mines, with 
their Hammers, Bags, or Penny-wiskets, fearch- 
ing in the Deads that are daily drawn and tem'd 
on the Hillocks, for any Bits of Ore that they 
can find therein, or they uſe to fit under the 
Sives, ſearching the Feigh for Ore, or ſearching 
in old Hillocks, and what they find take home 
with them at Night; the Miners uſually gives 
ſome part of the Waſte, or Fauſteds to them, 
which they are very thankful of; and theſe are 
not to ſtay upon the Mines any longer than Mi- 
neral time, upon Pain of Puniſhment. 


QUARTERCORD. 

A Meaſure uſed in laying out of Flats, *tis a 
ſuperficial Meaſure, and one fourth part of a 
Mear ; it is a Square, each ſide being ſeven Yards 
and one Quarter long, which is equavalent to 
one Mear in length, and is kept in Poſſeſſion by 
one Pair of Stoce; if the Flat run on in length, 
every ſuch Square ſpace muſt have a Pair; if it 
prove more in breadth, it is poſſeſt after the ſame 
manner in a Line by the ſide of the former. 


QUICK. 
Veins, Scrins, Pipes, &c. if they bear any 
Ore, are called Quick ; and ſuch as have no Ore, 
go by the Names of Dead Veins, Rakes, &c. 


RACE 
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RACE. 

A ſmall thread of Spar, Cauk, or Ore itſelf, 
ſome ſtreat Scrins afford ſuch Ore, and though it 
ſtand true, yet perhaps 'tis no thicker than a 
Knite-back ; in ſome Scrins there is many of them 
together, and always lie ſoft, ſounding like Met- 
tle, or bits of Pots when they are looſe and got 
out of their Place. 


RACHILL. 

The ſmall Shivery looſe Stones, that moſt 
commonly do ly on the Top of the Rock, form- 
ing themſelves as one Sinks down more into the 
Nature of Beds, till at laſt by ſome Bedjuynt 
they are cut off, and under them lies the hard 
Rock ; Veins Strick into this Rachill ſometimes, 
but then it is in a confuſed manner, being throne 
into Joynts, but they are Soiley, and the true 
{et of the Vein is when it cuts into the hard 
Rock, and formes hard and firme vides, or Ouges. 


RAISING-PAIX. 

Theſe differ from a Squarepait in this, that in- 
ſtead of a Collar made on the Forks, we make 
Tenners, ſo that the Forks are Tennered at both 
ends, and the Sliders are Slotted at both Ends to 
receive the Forks; the uſe for theſe is, when 
we begin at the Bottom of any wide Pit at the 
Day to Sink, we riſe with theſe Pair upwards, 
drawing up the Gear, and teeming it round about 
them, ſtill riſing till we come level with the Sur- 
face of the Hillock, with theſe we raiſe Shafts at 
all times when occaſion is, as to make the Hillock 
more Level, that the Rain may run off from the 
Mouth of the Shaſt. Raxs 
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RAKE. 

This Word is uſed commonly for Vein, yet 
we may obſerye ſome Difference therein; one 
ſhall never hear a Miner ſay I have found a new 
Rake, but it is common to ſay I have found a 
new Vein, but after Work is made in it, and two 
or three Shafts ſunk, and a Company of People 
employed thereon, then to call it a Rake ſeems 
fit enough; it is apply'd to any old exhauſted 
Work, and many Veins in ſeveral Countries, go 
and are known by the Names of Long- Rake, Old 
Rake, Gang-Rake, &c. and I ſuppoſe any where 
where there are Mines found out, they are often 
times call'd by the Name of the Finder, as 


CY - Rabe, Rawley's- Rake, Kc. 


| RAMER. 
An Iron Inftrument uſed in Blaſting, half a 
Yard or two Foot long, the Shank is ſmaller 
than a Nogers, on pnrpoſe that it may go down 
by the ſide of the large Pricker, about two, or 
three Inches of the end that faſtens the raming, 
is made round to fit the Hole, yet ſo that it may 
move eaſily up and down with the Hand without 
any faſtning at all; in this thicker end is made a 
Notch, or wide kind of Riggot up the fide, to 
receive the Pricker which lies in it, while the 
Hole is raming, and the Ramer ſlides upon the 
Pricker, going down and up very eaſy and well; 
the raming may be preſt down with as forceable 
Blows as you pleaſe, without the leaſt Danger of 
Sticking faſt; only this may be noted, that in 
puting in too much raming at a time, endangers 


making 
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making the Pricker too faſt, and then when you 
come to turn it round it may be in Danger of 
breaking; the raming may be any thing that is 
Dry and ſoft, as Sparr, Cauk, Tufts, Brick, &c. 
but if it be ſuch as is hard, as Stone, or any thin 
mixt with Chirts, it is not good at all, becauſe 
they cut into the Pricker, and ſo make it too 
faſt and break it. Note, That Sand and Greet, 
are the worſt Raming for faſtning cloſe, as any I 
know of. 


Random of the RA KE, Or RANGE. 
That point of Compaſs that the Vein ſeems to 
hold or run on, * as it appears to the Eye aboye 
Ground. 


R1BB. 

Moſt Veins carry their Ore in Ribbs, which is 
that ſolid Part of the Ore that ſets forward ac- 
cording to the Sides, and up and down in a For- 
field, ſo that in driveing we leave it firm both 
in Roof and Sole; many times a Vcin will carry 
two Ribbs, and ſoftneſs between them, and of- 
ten ſelf Lumps; theſe Ribbs are according to 
the Nature of the Vein, ſome bearing thicker and 
ſome thinner, Ribbs even from a ſmallRute, to the 
thickneſs of a large Rider; the richeſt and fineſt 
I ever ſaw, + was about four Foot thick, and 
many Yards a Gate was cut in it, and again its 
Forfields both ways ſetting the ſame thickneſs in 
Roof and Sole ; and likewiſe a Sump was Sunk 

therein 
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* If the Vein does not run as we expect it, but alter its courſe 
in driving on, we ſhift our Poſſeſſions to the Range of the Vein. 


+ In Sir George Mynne's rich Lead-Mine in Flinſbire, Malis. 
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therein, which had both ways a Stool end of ma- 
ny Faddoms high, firm and found as a Harp- 
String; (as we Miners ſay) Ore in ſtanding in 
Ribbs is more ſurer to be depended on, than 
when it lies and found in Lumps and Pieces; and 
a Ribb ſtanding hard is more certain to endure 
than one in ſoftneſs. and laſtly, a thick one is 
much better than a thiner. 


RIDDLE. 

Theſe were made of ſtronge Wyer, and more 
uſed in the Cuſtomary Liberties than now they 
are, becauſe Antiently they ſay, that the Mi- 
ners Ore was all Duty-tfree that would go thro” 
the Holes, which was one Inch ſquare, but thro' 
their abuſing this Liberty, that Freedome was 
retrench'd, as indeed well it might, when it ap- 
peared too plain that ſome being to covetious, 
knocked down their round Ore, to make it pals 
through the Riddle, which was ſo baſe a Prac- 
tice, that no Ore was exempted aſter, but ſuch 
as was plainly to be deſcern'd to be Fauſted Ore, 
and Smitham ; the Miners ſtill Riddle all their 
Waſh Ore; ſo that their is Waſh-Ore, Small- 
Ore, and Smitham; the Reaſon of this Sepera- 
tion is of good Ad vantage to the Miner, where 
it is told by Meaſure. 

RIDER. 

A Stone runing in the Vein, by which the Bo- 
dy of the Vein, let it be big or little, is divided 
into two parts, runing on both Sides of it; theſe 
Riders are of great variety in the Mines, as well 


in thickneſs as length and depth; and all Veins 
in 
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in general, whether Quick or Dead, are Subject 
to them; now the approach of a Rider in the 
Work is heard to be known, except we have 
had ſome experience in the Nature of the Vein, 
and two Veins to be alike, and attended with the 
ſame Symptoms, is as 1 think, very rare to be 
found; yet we nave theſe following Signs to 
Judge by, viz. When ſome ſmall Stones come in 
and increaſe in bigneſs or length, and are Mailly 
Coated, foreſhews a Rider, and more ſure if they 
grow harder and faſter in driving forwards, &c. 

In ſome Veins a Sliding or a Croſs-joint be- 
tokens a Rider * ſo does ſandy, or gridly Gear 
coming newly in; ſometimes the Ore, or whate- 
ver conſtitutes the principal Part of the Vein 
will be more grown together, after the manner 
of a Burr, but ſuddenly again part into two, 
with the before mentioned Signs between them, 
may ſhew a Rider at hand; at a Way-boatrd, 
or large Bed-joynt upon Sinking, a Rider may 
come in, and any notable Croſs-joint in driving 
may do the ſame, and alſo unuſual ſoftneſs or 
Shacks ; theſe Signs here mentioned ſor the com- 
ing in ofa Rider, will be found the ſame at its 
going out ; but here is one Sign of a Riders go- 
ing out, which appears only by the Rider it 
ſelf in cutting of it, and that is the thickneſs of 
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* Riders are ſo trequent in Veins, that it is very neceſlary for 
a Miner to obſerve the Nature of them, thereby he may be able 
without any ſurpriſe, to give a good Account of any alteration 
that may happen, and Experience will Teach him more in the 
Nature of them than I can tell him by Writing. Note, Back- 
ſtrings are cauſed by large and broken Riders, 
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it, for it is not uſual at the firſt coming in of a 


Rider, that it appear at firſt Sight to be the 


thickeſt part of it, but they come in as Miners 
ſay, like a Fiſh-Tail, {till growing thicker as 
more Work is made in them, and when they are 
at the thickeſt they will begin to decreaſe till 
they go out of a Fiſh-Tail again. 

Many times Riders run far, and ſometimes but 
very ſhort; ſometimes the Vein is almoſt made 
up of Riders and Joynts, with Strings of Ore in 
them, or ſome ſmall Blanches in the Riders 
themſelves ; ſuch Places ate efteem'd to be very 
hopetul and likely to carry more Ore - when the 
Rid ers goes out, be it either in Sinking or Driv- 
ing, for in the firit caſe we expect ſome Way- 
board or Bed-joynt to alter it; in the latter ſome 
Croſs- lip, or End-joynt may cut them off. 

Riders may be for Subſtance either of Stone, 
Spar, Kevill, Chirt, or compound of a Mixture 
of gba and ſometimes they may have Ore mixt 
amongſt it; now this is to be noted, That if a 
firm Rider of Stone ſhall run End-ways, with a 
Sticking on each Side carrying ſome Ore for one 
half Mear of length, without any viſible Com- 
munication between them, it is to be eſteemed 
a new Vein, and eſpecially if the Ore be but of 
a valuable Quantity ; or elle it is neyer taken 
Notice of, for who regards dead Veins, Strings, 
Or Rider-joynts. 


R1GGOTT. 
The Notch or Nick that is wont to be made 


in the edge of the Plugg ſrom one end of it to 
the 
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the other, into which the Gunpowder was put 
and hard cruſht in, ſo that it might not ſhake 
forth by Driving the Feathers; this was Frim- 
ing the Plug. 


A R18SF. 

When Veins or Pipes take a chop up higher 
than ordinary into their proper Lids, whether- 
ſoever the Lids be Stone, Mixt-beds, &c. this 
is oppolite to Troughing or Choping down; 
theſe Riſes are for the moſt part the moſt Flou- 
rithing and Richeſt Parts of all Veins, but Pipes 
more eſpecially where they happen. 


RoACH. 

The ſame with Rock, and it is of divers 
Kinds; firſt the hardeſt and moſt folid parts of 
the Earth that we know of is Rock, of which 
ſome is Lime, ſome Greet, ſome Chirtt, ſome a a 
mixt ſort without a Name, as at Styperſtones, 
in Shropſhire, which is not fit for any Uſe at all, 
except to mend the Highways; each of theſe 
produce good Veins and Eipes; the Lime-Rock 
in moiſt Mineral Counties, ſeems in all probabi- 
lity to be the Baſis or loweſt Part, upon which 
all other ſort of Rocks do reſt; Shale of what 
thickneſs ſoever it be, lies upon the Lime- Rock, 
unleſs ſometimes a hard black Clay interpoſcs 
betwixt it and the Lime; Gieet tho' of a great 
thickneſs has always Shale or black Clay be- 
tween it and the Lime, ſo has Chirts black Clay, 
and ſome Stone Beds between it and the Lime; 
what thickneſs theſe ſeveral Meaſures may be, 


is unknown but by Experience; now ſince the 
R 2 Lime 
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Lime Rock ſeems to be the moſt ſolid part of the 
Earth, (as to ps) on which the more ſoſter parts 
that lie nearer to the Superficies reſteth upon; 
and fince by all the Experience and Proofs, that 
all Miners have had in all times, and in all Places 
(fo far as I know) in Sinking after V eins to the 
greateſt Depth within this Rock, could never 
yet diſcoyer any other Subſtance that this Lime 
Rock ſhould be founded on; it may be a hard 
thing to determine its thickneſs, ſince for any 
thing we know the centeral parts of the Earth 
may be the ſame, SY 

And here I ſhall make one Remark by the 
way, and 'tis this, viz, we find that there has 
been many good Veins that have endured long 
and got great Richcs, have been wrought to a 
yaſt Depth, yet it is found in the end to grow 
hard and Twitchey on the Soles, which is an 
Argument to me, that the great Creator of the 
Earth, and all that is therein has placed, all Mi- 
nerals for the Uſe of Mankind, at ſo proper and 
ft a Diſtance within the Earth, that Men by 
their Induſtry, may get and exhauſt them, or 
at leait the greateſt part, by uſeing one means 
or other; tho' that great Obſtruction of Water 
many times attend it, yet by the Uſe of proper 
Engines, we fee it managed; ſo that one may 
conclude that God Almighty has not created 
rich Veins of Mettle in the Earth, and placed 
them as uſeleſs, and out of the reach of Mankind; 
but here is another thing which great and Learn- 
ed Men ſpeak of, to wit, of vaſt Cavities with- 
in the Earth, Rivers of Fire, and other ſome ſay, 


that 
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that its Axis is Hollow, through which there is 
a Paſſage for vaſt Qnantities of Waters which are 
Suckt in at the North Pole, and come forth a- 
gain at the South, but theſe things fall not in 
the Miners way, nor the leaſt Sign of them, nor 
of ſeveral other things in the Earth mentioned 
by them ; though it may be truly 1aid, that the 
Miner ſees further into the Nature of the Earth 
than ſuch Men can, * but is not able to frame a 
Theory ſo well thereof, tho' his Experience may 
furniſh him with many rare Notions of the ſame. 
But enough of this at this time. 


Roo and ROOFING. 

Is that part of any Gate that is uppermoſt, or 
over ones head in cutting any Dri't or Waygate, 
be it higher or lower, Hard or Soft, Quick or 
Dead, W holes or Oldman; and Roofing is rifing 
upwarc's in the Work, be it either directly or 
by Degrees, which is very common, either af= 
ter ſome Ore, or for ſome other conveniency, as 
Wind, meeting of Shafts, Sumps, or ſtriking to 
ſome other Gate above, or for Trial for Ore; in 
meeting Shafts, this Roofing may ſeem very ha- 


zardous, but if done by a Skillful Dialer, and 
by 


* The Appearances that we find in the Interior Parts of the 
Earth, ſeem very agreeable to Dr. Burnet's I heory, being huge 
Chaſms filled up to the Day with Heterogenious mixtures; and 
large Bodys of Oak-Trees all decayed in a manner to Earth, in 
which by cuting it, I have found ſmall Threeds run up it 
like fine Wyer, hard and ſhining when cut aſſunder like Mettle 
and I have ſeen Timber taken out of a Bed-joynt, that has been 
covered by the hard and ſound Rock 13 Yards thick, and the 
Joynt not aboye 4 Inches thick in Sinking a hard Shaft; no Old» 
man near it, 


— 
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R O 
by a Dial that he is acquainted with, and knows 
he may truſt; it is certain enough, and may be 
depended on, as I have known by Experience. 


—— 


RooL1NGS and ROOLING-COREE. 
I only thought fit to mention thete, tho' now 
a Days they are worn out of IUſe in dreſſing of 
Ore, and 'tis as well done without them, 1o not 
worth ſpeaking any more of. 


RounD ORE. 
*Tis the beſt and largeſt of the Ore; in places 
where it is weighed by Hundereds, and fold by 
the Tons, the Pieces are Dreſſed and Scraped, as 
large as conveniently they may, ſo that they be 
without Loughs, Dotts, of Clay, or Spar, &c. 
or whatſoever is not Ore itſelf; where it is Mea- 
ſured, it is all broken into ſizeable Lumps, tuch 
as will make Meaſure on the Surface of the Diſh- 
trough; this ſort of Ore is always accounted the 
beſt by the Ore- buyers, and where Ore is fold 


by weight, exceeds the Price of ſmall Ore Twenty 


Shillings per Ton. 


RU DER. 

An Inſtrument made of Iron, or at leaſt the 
end of it; *'tis much like the Head of a Lance, 
which Officers of War carries in their Hands, but 
made ſomewhat broader, and well Steel'd and 
tempered the Handle about two Foot long; this 
we Uſe to let in the ends of dliders, or Head- 
trees, where the Web of the Hack is two ſhort 
for that purpoſe; the want of having this in 
more Uſe in ſome Places, (if the Timber be but 


cut 
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be ent of a fit length) would in all likely hood pre- 
ſerve many Shafts from falling in, much longer 
than uſually they do; and the Reaſon is plain, 
ſince they always fail firſt in ſome Corner, only 

W for want of the Sliders, having more hold at the 

of ends; this ſeems to be the Workman's Fault, 

ft but if any Timber breaks, which is ſufficiently 
ſtronge for the purpoſe, (except it be Deceay'd 
by length of time) in ſuch a caſe the Miner can 

3 bde in no Fault at all. 

y A Run. | 

s | This is always a Branch that flies qut of a 

0 Vein or Pipe, or lies near to it on one Side; they 


of uſually fly out of the more greater or principal 
* Vem or Pipe, and are more leſs or inferior in their 
q forme or manner; if a Run attend a Vein, it 
- | will go paralell with iz; if a Pipe the ſame, and 
e | lies at the ſame Way board, and if it keep not 
l | too far from it, may ſometimes Skirt together, 
: eſpecially when a kindly Joynt Croſſes them, 

then they will ſpread themtelyes more after it, 


and both may be very good. 
46 RuTE. 
; A ſmall thread of Ore, and thoſe that are of 


the leaſt Size of all, ſuch are called Rutes when 
they are under a Finger thick, even to the ſmal- 
ö leſt Size; theſe often ſtand very true, and it 
may be a Queſtion, whether they be not more 
pure than that that lies in ſtronge Ribs, for it 
looks more vigerous and quick, and more truly 
Solid. Theſe Rutes are ſometimes encloſed E 
in the hard Rock, and then can be worth no- 
thing 


— 
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thing except the curioſity of looking at them; 
ſometimes there are one or more of them in a 
Stickin, that may be ſlit with a Foudenhead ; 
I once {aw a Vein where an old Miner wrought, 
that carried in ſome Places more than twenty of 
them at once; his Vein near a Yard wide, and 
ſoft dry Soil, which was a moſt curious thing to 
behold, the Lay in fo ftright Lines and uniforme, 
very much reſembling the Strings of a Harp, 
and could a piece of its compaſs been taken out 
whole, it would have been a curioſity worth 
keeping. 
SADDLE. 

Theſe are uſed for drawing Shafts or Lumps, 
Double-turn, and are placed on the middle of the 
Turntree, Antiently rhe Mimers uſed none, than 
came the Iron Saddle, which was put upon the 
Turntree, after the manner of alarge broad Hoop, 
and the Edges thereof turn'd up, ſo much that 
the Rope could not get out of it, with two or 
three Bouts there on; theſe being ſo Trouble- 
ſome to make, next was Framed bits of Wood 
cut for the purpoſe, and nailed on the Turntree, 
forming the Compaſs of a Saddle for the Rope to 
ride in; theſe were convenient enough, but then 
the Rope ſoon wore them, and alſo the Turn- 
tree; then laſtly came the Uſe of five ſtrong 
thick Iron Plates, bent into the forme of a Sad- 
dle, being at the ends turned down with ſtrong 
Spickes, to drive down into the Turntree, and 
placed at equal Diſtance one from another; and 
this is the way now uled in moſt Places, and it 


is very good and moſt durable. 
| SAUNTTE: 
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SAUNTTE. 

The firſt pee or bit of Ore that the Cavers 
find in a Morning by Purchaſſing, on which they 
have ſome Obſeryation for their Succeſs all the 
Day after. 

SAWCERS. 

Thoſe round Pieces of Iron fixt on the Sawcer- 
hooks, on which the Leathern Suckers are put 
in Chain-Pumps, at about two Foot Diſtance 
from each other. 


SCAFFLINGS. 

What comes off from the Ore in Dreſſing it, 
to make it fit for the Merchant; I mean the 
Bing or Round Ore, which is called alſo by the 
Name of Chippings, Scrapings, or Scafflings ; 
in Caukey Ore, the Scafflings are uſed to be 
beaten a little with ſome ſmall Tool, to prevent 
the Ore being Tagged with them. 


SCRI N, 

The leaſt or ſmalleſt kind of Veins; ſome are 
ſo ſmall that if it were not for their Ore, or for 
their Cauks, Sparrs or other Signs that accom- 
pany a Vein would paſs for Joynts only; theſe 
Scrins are for the moſt part Blaſting-Work, and 
formerly Fireing was moſt uſed in them, and 
their Drifts were ſtreat and high one Gate above 
another, and ſliting the Sticking between them; 
ard they are very apt to alter tor better or worſe, 
at Way boards or Croſs-joints. 


SKIRTS. 


Theſe haye relation properly to Pipes, Bents, 
0 Breaks 


* 
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Breaks and Levels, ſometimes in Veins; and it 
may be noted by any obſerving Miner, that in 
Pipes the Skirts lies guided by a Roof Stone, or 
Way board, that the Pipes break at, except it be 
altered by ſome Slip, and then the cauſe is de- 
ſcernable enough; and Bents, Breaks and Levels, 
depend on the ſame cauſe tho! it be in Veins, and 
without ſome large Bedjoint or Wayboard to 
guide them along, they are ſeldome of any great 
Value; but yet for all that ſuch there are, but 
they never run on Regularly, but ſometimes up, 
ſometimes down, breaking and lying in Holes, 
and Loughs one into another, as wanting a pro- 
per leading, that they might orderly follow, ſo 
that it is very rare to ſee a Skirt in them. 


SEAM. 

A very ſmall parting in the Stone, Rock, Ri- 
der, Ore, &c. and it may be of as many yarious 
ſorts as Joynts. 

See Joynts, beſore. 


SEATE. 

In the firſt appearance of ſome Veins, and 
Pipes that are Lidded, which we diſcover in ſuch 
Lidds or in Shale, if they bear any Signs of the 
Vein, Pipe, &c. we may ſafely depend of it, tho' 
it grew no wider to lead down to the Body of 
the Work ; in Twitches, the ſmalleſt parting in 
driving through them, we call the Seate, which 
in ſuch Gripps, does run through them, and 
breaks open again, ſo that the Vein returns to 
its former compals. | 

SELFOPENESS., 


8 E 


5 SELTOPENESs. 
The ſame with open Shacks. 


SERVING the SIE. 

This is always perform'd by ſome Woman, 
who has a Box, or Serving-Corfe, into which 
ſhe fills the Booſs, Knockbark, or whatever is 
to be Waſht, and brings it to the waſher, and 
puts it in the Sive; this Server likewiſe carries 
away the Waſh-Ore, to the Ore-Place, it being 
their Buſineſs, | 


SERVICEABLE. 

The making a Vein, Pipe, &c. ſo that is hav- 
ing one firm Side at leaſt, for half a Mear in driv- 
ing forwards; ſinking downwards is nothing at 
all regarded ; this confirms the Vein, and we call 
it Seryiceable, after croſſing of Pees, Tees, 
Braks, Jumbles, or what other diſorder may 
happen that the Vein cannot be eaſily made out. 


SET Tor, and UNDER SET. 

There are ſome Veins when once diſcover'd, 
carry Ore of a whole Stool-end, twenty or thir- 
ty Yards in Depth, for many Mears of Ground 
in Length, without any great Alteration that 1s 
worthy Notice; then the Ore cuts off on the 
Sole, and the Vein becomes hard and ſtreat, ſo 
that there appears but a ſmall Ieading, and endures 
ſo many Yards in Sinking, and then at laft 
breaks over again, and the Ore proves to be as 
good and ſtronge as ever it was before; theſe 
Levells are called Sets, as the firſt is the Top- 
Sct, the ſecond which is found out by Sinking 
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through the Deadneſs, is called the Under-Set; 
theſe commonly do decay in their Ore very ſud- 
denly, and as ſuddenly break and come in again; 
if a fair leadirg ſets down under the ſecond Sett, 
it may in all probability lead cown to a third, 
and ſoon; but however, I never yet knew a 
| fourth Diſcovered. 


SHACK. 

Theſe are of two ſorts, firſt, open Shacks, is 
when we Diſcover any Concave, or hollow in 
the Vein, or on ſome Side of it, which is very 
common in ſome Veins, and that too of a large 
compaſs, as 20, 30, or 40 Yards in length, wide 
and {patious, bounded by hard Rocks; and in- 
deed *tis ſomething horrible when one approaches 
ſuch open Shacks and enters in, and ſearches thoſe 
carke Caverns amongſt Rocks; ſome fallen, o- 
thers torn from their Places, yet hang ſo, that it 
is very dreadful to paſs under them, therefore 
we are always very cautious in touching, and 
paſſing them at firſt Sight; ſome Veins are the 
better for theſe Shacks, other ſome they ſpoil 
and make good for nothing. The other ſort of 
Shacks, are ſuch as are not hollow but filled 
with looſe Gear, as 1{mall Chirts, Stones, and 
Gravel of ſeveral Colours, but moſt inclined to 
black, with wet either more or leſs; theſe are 
difficult to Sink, or drive in without good care 
be taken; many of theſe kind appear to the 
Day, by the ſettleing down of the Earth in 
Holes and Pitts, and their taking of Watet ; 


theſe 
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theſe we call Shack-Pitts, * and in ſome Places, 

we account them to be ſure Signs of a Vein be- 

ing not far from them; ſome Miners will be ſo 
bold, as to adventure to tell before hand, which 

fide the Shack the Vein lies on, but this is but 
hit or miſs, unleſs he has had ſome Experience 
of the Ground there, or thereabout, for Ground 
is of as different a Nature as Veins, and none 
knows the variety thereof, till by ſome Work- 
manſhip therein, he is able to give an Account ; 
there is another thing we call Shack, and that is 
what Shakes forth of the Corves, in carrying on 
the Soles of the Drifts, or by drawing up the 
Sumps or Shafts. þ 


SHAFT FoorT. 

The ſame with Sole of the Shaft, that is to 
ſay, the bottome of the Shaft, yet we Miners 
never call it ſo. 

SHAFT. 

The ſame with Hook or Sweap; ſometimes 

the Pick-haums are called ſo. 


SHALE. 

A tolerable hard and black Subſtance, lying 
moſt commonly in ſome Places next to the Lime- 
Rock, moſt of it will cut pritty well, rifing in 

| thin 


PIE 


* Shacks on the Hading Side of a Vein are uſually harder 
bounded by Rocks, and prove better for taking Water from the 
Vein, then thoſe on the Hanging Side, they being more apt to 
let the Water in, | 

+. Shaft is the Square Pit that is ſunk down from the Day, be 
it big or little, at which all that is neceſſary is drawn up, and 
temed round about it, which is called the Hillock, 
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thin Pieces; the Joynts in it are of a red Colour, 


or gankey, when it is ſunk ſome ſpace into it is 
mixt with Binds, and when it is drawn up to the 


Day, it melts and crumbles into ſmall, and into 


much leſſer Pieces; it is ſubject to Water, 
Veins will ſometimes put up into it, and bear 
Ore, otherwiſe it ſeldome fails in any confidera- 
ble Vein, but there will breath up a Spar leading 


in the forme of a Ribb, and probably Smuts of 


Ore in it; this Shale ſeldome requires any Tim- 
ber to ſupport it, it is very ſtrong and Sulpher- 
ous Work, and apt to breed the Ground-Damp, 
without a good Wind to throw it out. 

Shiver, See Rachill. 


SHOD. 

The Signs of a Vein at or near the Day, when 
there appears Soil, Spar, &c. but more eſpecial- 
ly Moldings, and ſmall Pees of Ore, yet lying 
at a Diſtance trom it on the ſheeding Side, and 
by following theſe ſmall leadings on the riſing 
Side, the Vein may be diſcoyered. 

Shute, See Blaſting. 


SIDES. 

The hard Rocks be they of what ſort they 
will, that incloſes the Vein as it ſinks or runs a- 
long forwards, and bounds the Vein on both 
Sides, and diſtinguiſhes it from Pipe or Flat, and 


makes or formes the Vein; and if one or both of 


the Sides be ſmooth and kindly, it is a good guide 
where 


— 
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* As the Shale lies on a Level or Diping, ſo may be expected 
the Lime Rock to lie, that lies under it, 
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a Miner ventures for Ore, and may probably 
break, and alter in ſinking or driving, where the 
moſt hopeful Signs appear by it; Note, Sides 
are obſerved to be of different forts according as 
they are ſituate; (which I have noted before) 
but this may be added, if the Vein run and 
Weſt, or near it, we diſtinguiſh them by 5 
and South-Side, or more oftner Sun- ide and 
North-81de. 
81II. 


In ſoft Work where Doorſteds are uſed, and 
the Sole of the Drifft ſo ſoft, that it will not 
bear the Forks without leting them ſink down 
by the weight that is likely to be upon them, 
then we clap a Sill under them, which is a piece 
of Wood lay'd a-croſs the Drift, long enough 
that both ends of the two Forks may ſtand up- 
on it; 32 the Fork were nſed to be Ten- 
nerd, and the Sills made with Slotts to put them 


in, but now that is laid a aſide as too troubleſome, 


and inſtead thereof in either end is made a Step, 
or Stope with a Gouge, and the ends of the 
Forks ſharpned like the Edge-end of a Stemple, 
for to ſtand in thoſe Stopes, which does as effec- 
tually as the other, if they be but made deep 
enough; and if but one Fork want the help of a 
Sill, a ſmall Log of Wood like a Mans Foot if 
made Flat, and a Step cut in it for the Forke 
Foot, is ſufficient in ſuch a caſe ; and many times 
neither of theſe are ready, a flat Stone with a 
Stop made in it with a Pick, may ſerve very 


well ; 


SI 


well; * but in the two laſt mentioned they 
ought to be let down pritty well on the Sole, 
but ſometimes it falls out that theſe Steps may 
fail by fide Weight, and ſo drive the Forks at 
the Foot inwards; but if that be deſcerned, it 
may be cured by driving down a Spurfork hard 
between the two Forks at the Foot of them, 
and at each end an Iron Nogg driven into the 
Doorſteds, to hold them down. 


A SINK. 

Tt is the ſame thing with a Chun, and for 
Sinking, whether it be of Shafts, Sumps, Turns, 
Lumbs, or Sump-holes, are, or will be ſpoken 
of in their Turns. 

ien. 

*Tis of Wyer about ſix Inches Deep, with 
croſs Bands of Iron under the Bottom of it, where- 
in all the Booſs, Knockbark and Smitham, was 
wont to be waſhed, but now a Days not ſo much 
uſed, except in the High and Low Peaks, where 
ventureing Miners get but ſmall Quantitys of 
Booſs, and moſtly dry, and is dreſt up but once 
in a Fortnight, or three Weeks; but in other 
Places where much Bools is gotten, it is all Bud- 
dled, and the roundeſt pickt out and knocked 
down, the Smitham is likewiſe Buddled, and is 
beſt done if there be but Water enough to ſup- 
ply the Bubble with a conſtant running, and 
hcreby it is quicker Diſpatched, and is made 

| very 
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* Many times in ſtiff "wy Clay that muſt have Timber, none 
of thoſe are uſed, but the Forks cut with broad Ends, and let 5 
or 6 Inches down into the Clay, will do yery well, 
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yery good Ore; theſe they call the Running 
Buddles. | | 

| A SLAWM. 
A remarkable Joynt in the Stone, Ore, &c. 
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and filld with Clay, and this Clay by ſome 
Moiſture in the ſaid Joynt, is very ſoft and 


Greaſy, ſo that it will cleave to a Mans Hands, 
or any thing that touches it; and theſe are cal- 
led by the Name of Slawms, and will alter the 


property of Veins, or Scrins, Riders, and Ore 
it ſelf. 


SLITTING the STrICEIN. 

This is no more than with ſome ſizeable Tool 
or Tools, to cut it in between the Sides ſo far 
as conyeniently it may, be it either hard or ſoft; 
and thereby the Stone is freed, that it may be 
the better gotten, by what way 1ſoeyer it may 
Require. 75 | 

SLIDER. 

Two of theſe are required to make up that 
fort of Timber that we call a Square-Pair, and 
Sliders are cut of ſuch a Length as the Miner 
Deſigns the Square of his Shaft to be; the com- 
mon Square 1s about three Foot, betwixt the 
Nog, and the Mortice, beyond which there is 
{ix or ſeven Inches for hold at the Ends, ſo that 
they may be laid faſt at the Ends; now care is 
to be taken in the making of them,. that the 
broadeſt of the two Edges may be upwards; both 


for the conyeniency of Climbing, as well as to 


look the more Handſome; and likewiſe when 
there is a crookednels in them, it is amended by 


Hewing them ſomething into forme, and the 
T beat 
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bent or bulch Side is to be laid outwards, in Re- 
gard it may hold more Weight, as well as look 
much better to the Eye; and theſe two Sliders 
are to be laid always with the Nog-hole of the 
one againſt the Mortice of the other, and as Le- 
vel and Square as may be, and at ſuch a right 
Diſtance, that the Forks may be titely driven 
up againft them; one thing more is obſerved in 
laying in the Sliders, that if the Nogg be now 
placed in this Corner, the next under it that is 
{et, muſt have the Slott there, ſo changing them 
every Pair, and laying them Stright and Plim 
one under another; but if I might adviſe in 
Sinking with Square Wood, or Yokings, (both 
being the ſame thing) where Shafts are deep and 
Sunk far with it, I take it to be the beſt and 
moſt ſureſt that it may ſtand longer, to let the 
Timber be of an exact Square, and to change the 
places of the Forks and Sliders every Pair, and 
leting the Sliders Ends well in; I know this is 
not the Practice in any place that I know of, 
but a expert Miner may caſily know the Reaſon 
of it, and he that trys it, will not fail of his Ex- 
pectation. 


SLOT, need no Explaining. 


SMALL ORE. 

All is either ſmall as Waſht-Ore, and where 
it is weighed the Smitham is mixt with it, ſo 
there it all goes under one Name, the Round or 
Bing only excepted. 


SMYTHA M. 
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SMYTHAM. 
The ſmalleſt of the Ore that goes through the 
Wier Bottom of the Sive into the Fat, in waſh- 
ing Booſs, Knockbark, &e. 


Soy. 

By Soyl we underſtand thoſe forts that do na- 
turally accompany a Vein, and thoſe are of dif- 
ferent ſorts, according to the variety of Veins, 
yet moſt are inclined to rediſh, brown, or yel*: 
low, only ſome hard Sparry Veins, or hard black 
Works excepted ; Vein Soyl is always different 
from the Colour on the Surface of the Ground, 
but near the Day it may be a little Tinctur d 
with it, but in Sinking it will grow more and 
more Soiley, till ſuch time as it comes down in- 


to the Body of the Vein. 


SOLE and SOLETREE. 

What other People call the Bottom, we Mi- 
ners the Sole, as the Shaft, Sump, Drift, and 
the Name never varies, tho' it alter daily by 
Sinking; as to Day it is hard upon the Sole, or 
ſoft upon the Sole, or a whole Sole, or Water 
upon the Soles, &c. a Soletree is that part of a 
Pair of Stoce in the middle whereof a4 Mortice is 
made, and the End of the Stoblade is Shonlder'd 
on one Side, and put therein, and faſtned with 
Wedges, and Pins of Wood, and towards the 
Ends the Hang - benches are faſtned; in the Stoce 
there are two of theſe Soletrees, and they ought 
to be Stronge and Sound, for on them lies all 
the Weight of the Drought, whetherfoeyer it 
be Work or Men that is drawn. | 
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SOUGH. 

A Way or Gate, driven up from ſome conve- 
nient Place to the Vein, or Veins that are troub- 
led with Water, on-purpole to lay them Dry by 
letting off the Water; theſe are for the moſt 
part very chargeable Pieces of Work, and long 
in Perfecting where they are hard and cut. 
through the Rock; but this care is taken, ra- 
ther than cut up on a Stright Line in the Rock, 
the Miner will go a ſpace about, if 10 be, he 
can but light on the End of ſome known Vein 
that holds its Randome not far diſtant out of the 
way, thereby trying the Vein and gaining a 
more eaſy Paſſage up; alſo to avoid the Rock, 
ſometimes it may be done by going ſomething a- 
bout upon the Dipp of it, yet ſome muſt be cut 
at laſt. f 

Theſe Addits on Soughs if they prove ſoft, de- 
ſtroy a great deal of Timber, eſpecially in Sand; 
the great and moſt dangerous Work in theſe, is 
letting off the dead Water from the Works, in- 
to the Level, which if it be done at unawares, 
makes great Confuſion in the Sough, doing great 
Damage by waſhing in, or ſludging up ſoft Le- 
vels many Yards at once, and driving Men be- 
fore it with ſo much Force and Fury, that they 
are inevitably drown'd, and racked in Pieces 
to prevent this diſaſter, ſome will keep a long 
Noger in the Forfield, always two or three Yards 
before them, yet this is very hazerdous; others 
make uſe of a ſurrer way thus : They will be at 
the Charge of Sinking a Shaft, when they think 


they approach near the old Works down to the 
Level, 
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Level, and from thence cut and let the Water 
off by Degrees, which is the beſt and ſafeſt way 
that can be uſed in Soft Works, where there is a 
great Weight of Water. 


| * SPAR. | 
In general it is a white Subſtance, in Veins, 
Pipes, &c. of which there are divers Kinds; firſt 
Glaſs Spar, of a white Colour and very clear, 
and if you break it, it ſeems compacted of thin 
Flakes or Leaves, Tranſparent and white, and 
breaks after the Diamond Faſhion ; this ſort lies 
in Lumps, and with fine Clay, or ſome remarkae 
ble Soyl about it, and in ſome Veins is a ſure 
Sign of Ore, and ſometimes accompanys the Ore 
ittelf ; the ſecond ſort is Sugarcandy Spar, from 
the Reſemblance it bears to it in Colour Shape 
and Softneſs; this is looked on as a good Sign of 
Ore; the third is called Horſetooth Spar, for 
the likneſs that it bears to Horſes Teeth, but 
then it is much larger, this is white and hard, 
and of a dry and barren Nature, and not attend- 
ed with any thing of good, and it is moſt com- 
mon in hard dry Loughs, Water Cpurſes, , and 
Shacks ; the fourth ſort is a white hard, and ſolid 
Spar, whole Veins being compoſed of it, of ma- 
ny Yards thickneſs, mixt with Studs of Ore; 
theſe ſort never yeild much Round Ore, but 
are good induring Booſs Works, becauſe they 
$ are 
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* I know nothing in our Mineral Kingdom, that Reſembles 
Lead Ore ſo much as Spar, for let the Difference be what it 
will in the Ore, we haye the ſame different Kinds of Spar, ſo 


that it wants Colour and Weight only to be like it, 
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are hard, and accounted to be the beſt of Ore, 
at leaſt for Melting; ſome of theſe vaſt Bodys 
of Spar Veins are not mixt throughout, but ra- 
ther near to the Lime Sides which bounds it. 


SPINDLE. 

A ſound handſome Stick that is faſtned in two 
Slots, which are in the Stoblades, five or ſix 
Inches below the Turntree; its Uſe is to hold 
them faſt, and at a certain Diſtance, and allo to 
lay ones Hand on, when we firſt enter the Shaft 
to go down, and the ſame alſo in coming forth. 


= | SPURFORK. 

A ſmall fort of Fork, of Uſe only to keep 
ſome other Timber in its Flace, ſuch as ſquare | 
Pairs in Shafts or in Sumps, and ſometimes uſed 
to hold Doorſteds in Drifts, or at Sumpheads a- 
tunder; they are moſtly Collered at both Ends, 
and driven between ſquare Pairs in the Corners, 
and are a good way to ſupport a Shaft, it ſo be 
that we begin from a Pair that lies upon a good 
and fure Foundation to truſt to, that it may 
hold up the reſt, or elſe the whole is in Vein. 


SQUARE WOOD or TIMBER. BE 
This conſiſteth of two Sliders and two Forks, 
which ſee in their Places; they are never of a 
ſquare tho' ſo called, but the Fork is the ſhor-=- 
ter by two or three Inches, than the Slider is' 
between the Slot and Nogg. 


START ORE. ; 
It is to take up the Diſh, when it is full of 
Ote and Meafure made, and put it into the Bag; 
hence 'tis ſaid, who Starts this, &c. 


STALCH 


IT 


. -'BTALCH. 

A Piece of W holes that is left uncut, yet we 
know it to be cut over the Top of it, and under, 
and at both Ends; * a Stalch joynes to no other 
Wholes or part of the Vein, but ſtand by it ſelf, 
ſome are very large ſometimes, and though the 
Oldman has been round them, yet they prove to 
get a deal of Ore when cut into. 


STAYS. 

Small bits of Wood cut on purpoſe to hold 
Wind Trunks in one Corner of the Shaft, and 
Nailed from the ſquare Timber to the fide of the 
Trunk, to hold them faſt that they fall not. 


STEMPLE. 

Such a Piece of Wood be it great or little, 
that is ſet between the two ſides or to ſupport 4 
Rock ; the one End is called the Egg End, be- 
ing made ſo like the End of an Egg, for which 
there is made a Stope in the ſide to ſet it into 
the other is called the Head End, not cut eyen 
off but Sloped a little, that it may the better be 
driven into its Place; the Uſe of theſe are to 
Climbe by, or for making Bundings, and many 
other uſeful things in the Work. Note, Where 
the Head End is driven, is always made a lc 
Stope, which incloſes it ſo faſt that it — 
Out. 

Steps, See Sills. 

Stence, See Task. : 

'Þ STEWARD 


4 
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* There are ſome Miners that call theſe Stalches, by the 
* of Midteathers, as not knowing the Diflerence between 
em. 
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STEWARD. 5 

The Perſon ſet by the Maſters of the Work to 
Overſee the Work, and the Men Employ'd 
therein, who Cut, Sink, and Drive, according 
as he Directs; he ſet them on Wages or Bargans, 
as Cope by Tons or Yards, or Yards and Tons 
mixt, to get Ore for three Months, which is the 
common time, or moreor leſs, as him and his 
Miners can agree one with another; he takes 
care that they keep the Work in good Order, 
and to draw forth their Deads; or if he give 
leave to them to Cote or Lodge any, he ſees the 
place firſt, that nothing of Ore be concealed 
from his Sight; he alſo takes care of Budlers, 
Waſhers, Scrapers, &c. and of Weighing the 
Ore, or Meaſuring it, and for all Neceſſaries be- 
longing to the Work, and pays every one. his 
due, whether Wages or Bargans that are con- 
cern'd under him; moreover, theſe Stewards are 
of two ſorts, firſt, ſuch as are Honeſtmen, and 
the ſecond are ſuch as are otherwiſe; and ſince 
the firſt may be of great and good Service to his 
Maſters, and all that are Employ'd under him, 
by his Integerty and Juſtice, ſo the other by his 
Clandiſtine Practices, may prejudice them both; 
this latter ſort I ſhall not concern my ſelf with, 
as not worth while, but will give you 


An Honeſt STE wa R D's Character. 


He ſtands as a Fuſt Ballance between his Ma- 
ſter and his Miners; no Paſſiuns draw him a- 
wry; he ſcorns Gifts and Bribery from any 
Man, becauſe he knows they arg to open away to 

pick 
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os his Maſters Pockets; he takes care of his 
orkmen, and pays them as honeſtly ; he 1s caſy 
of acceſs, delights to do Fuſtice, not concetted of 
his Abilities, but will adviſe with his Workmen, 
and yeilds to Reaſon ; his Place can never much 
znrich him, becauſe he's honeſt, and knows what 
a Stewards Riches ſmells F; he makes his Ac- 
counts clear and juſt, with regard to his laſt Au- 
dit coming on; be dies happily, and much lamen- 
ted, and by the conſent of all Men, has this rare 
and wonderous Epitaph, | 


HERE lies an Honet STEWARD. 


| STICKING. | 

All Scrins, and ſmaller Kind of Veins, that 
afford not Shoulder Room, their width between 
the Sides may be called the Sticking, and this is 
the common Name that we Miners give to all of 
that Size. 

| STOCE. 

Theſe are either great as drawing Stoce, Or 
little as Poſſeſſions, and are both of equal Power 
to keep a Mear of Ground in Poſſeſſion; theſe 
are moſtly deſcribed before, only the Stoblades 
have a large Slot in the Tops of them, in which 
the Gudgions of the Turntree lies to run round 
in Drawing. 

STONE. 

Any Body knows Stone when they ſec it, but 
by us Miners lt is Diſtinguiſhed into divers Kinds 
and known by their ſeveral Names thus: 


U Lime 


Lime 2 Toad 

Black Curld 

Mailly © Stone. | Sharp Stone. 
1 Wheat 8 f Tough > 

Snailhorn * Mixt 8 


Theſe have Relation only to the Rock, ex- 
cluding Chirts, Binds, Booders, and ſuch like; : 
Lime Stone is known by moſt Men, and the 
black ſort of it alſo ; Mailley, is a ſofter ſort of 
Lime very duſty, and will cut pritty well; 
Wheat, is the fineſt of all Lime Stones, and 4 
curious Grain, it is the moſt white when it is 
broken, which it is not hard to do, and not very 
common in Mines; Snailhorn Stone, is a courſe 
Stone, having mixt Knotts within it, much like 
Snailhorns when it is broken, and hard to break; 
Toad Stone, ſo called from the near Colour it 
bears to the Colour of thoſe Creatures, but tis a 
Stone good enough to cut; Curl'd Stone, this 
has Balls very large of knotty, round, and wri- 
then Lumps in it, and never Blaſteth, Cuts or 
Breaks well; the Sharp Lime is ſomething i in- 
clined to black, and very hard, but very good 
for Shuting, and will ly very well; in this 
Stone 1s found lying in ſmall Loughs, a black 
and ſoft Greaſy Subſtance like to Tar, it will 
Stick to any thing that touches it, and ſmells *- 
moſt ſtrongly of the Stone; a ſmall heat wil! 
melt it very thin, and may cafily ſet on Fire by 
a Candle; ſome ſay it has ſome particular Virtue, *' 
ane fo perhaps it may, if ſome Skilfull Naturea- 
liſt had it in Examination; Tough Stome, it is 
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hard to make Gunpowder break it FI out, ex- 
cept the holes be very weak, which ſhould ſeem 
as if jt ſhould Streach to let out the Powder; 
Mixt Stone, is ſuch as is blended with hard 
Chirts, Spar, or ſuch like, and turns out very 
hardly by Lumps; Experience will ſhew a Man 
much Difference in Stone, and probably beyond 
what is here expreſt. 


| STOOL-END. 

This is always taken and known to be the 
whole Ends that we leave in Sinking, be they 
Quick or Dead, and have this remarkable Dif- 
ference from what we call Stopes; the one may 
be of any Number of Yard of Height ; the other 
but Chat a Man may cut and take before him, 
as he proceeds forward in cutting the Work; 
and beſides Stopes, are always Toplooſe; theſe 
Stool-End are always accounted to be firm and 
whole, which gives the occaſion of having them 
mention'd in the Articles in Cuſtomary Liber- 
ties, and thereby compelling the Miner to drive 
on his Vein from Stool to Stool; that is from the 
Founder to the next Taker, and from Taker to 
Taker; but left I be not rightly underſtood, I 
will explain it a little. The Lord of the Mine, 
after granting the Miner all reaſonable Priviledg- 
es, took care enough of his own Intereſt, and 
this amongſt the reft, that upon Diſcovery of a 
new Vein, the Miner is obliged to drive it yigor- 
ouſly on from Mear to Mear, and altho* at the 
end of a certain Number of Mears, a Taker comes 
in; yet I the Founder muſt uſe no delay in chac- 
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ing on my Vein from my Stool to his, that is from 
Stool to Stool, or from Stool to Stake; and 
there may be ſent down by the Taker, (if he 
ſuppoſe that I neglect it) two or more of the 
Twenty-four to view the Work, or the Barma- 
ſter may do the ſame in behalf of the Lord; on- 
ly there is theſe Exceptions, it I be hindered for 
want of Wind, or overpowered by Water; but 
in theſe I muſt uſe Endeavours to remove the 
Obſtructions, or elſe they will force me to re- 
ſign. 
| STOPE. 

This is a part of the Vein that is always cut 
Toplooſe, and in hard or watered Works, they 
are the moſt uſual way of working, as well as 
the moſt adyantageous; in hard Ore that is 

ſtronge, we drive at the Vein Head in the firſt 
Place, becauſe there it is likely that the Vein 
may be the moſt Kind or Leppey, and ſo a way 
may be cut forwards with more eaſe, and to what 
length we think fit, or at leaſt this Top-gate 
muſt be kept always the foremoſt, and then and 
we begin in the Stool-End again, and cut before 
us what Heighth we think fit, as three, four or 
five Foot, and this being Toplooſe, giyes more 
Liberty for the cutting thereof, than the taking 
of a whole Roof; and thus many Men may 
Work at once, taking each a Stope before him, 
one after another, and conſequently raiſe more 
Ore, for 'tis certain they will cut more Ground 
in theſe; (in Water-Works it is much uſed) this 
way by letting down the Foot of Pumps, which 
is very hard and Slaviſh, but moſt of all under 
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Raggs, and other large Chain Pumps, till a con- 
venient Stope be gotten, then cut it forwards on 
a Level; it Twitches happen in the way, they 
are all cut up, except the Miner for ſome good 
Reaſons thinks it not fit at preſent, but leaves 
it and driyes over the Top thereof, (if it riſe not 
too high) and if in Driving his Vein opens again 
at the back of it, he will chop in a Pump, and 
throw his Water over the Twitch, and ſo go 
forward again, or Sink as he thinks fit to his beſt 
Advantage; in theſe ſort of Works, when the 
Miner has gone as deep as he can, as being over 
Loaded with Water, and yet his Ore continu 
Sinking on his Soles ; then he will make uſe od 
a very long Webb'd Hack, Strong and well 
made fit for the purpoſe; with this he will cut 
and plunge down his Vein into the Water, fo far 
as he can reach to take it out; and likewiſe he 
will uſe large and long Wedges to ſet at the 
back of his Ribb, where he can find a conveni- 
ency by groping down in the Water with his 
Hands, and alſo making uſe of his Traſſel, which 
is of good Uſe in ſnch caſes; and this is the laſt 
Work that we do when theſe watered Works 
are to be thrown up. 
Stope-hole, See Clieving-hole, or Stook and 
Kyle. : 


SroPE for STEMPLES. 

A Hole or Step cut into tae Side or any other 
firm Place, where there is occaſſion to ſet Stem= 
ples; this is made in Proportion to the Egg-end 
of the Stemple, which is placed in it, that it 
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may ſtand fixt and not looſe its hold, or ſlip forth 
of it by any Weight whatſoever; the Head- end 
of the Stemple has a Stope made to drive it into, 
which is not round like the other, but long to 
receive the Head of the Stemple, the better to 
drive it in, and make it firm and faſt, either to 
ſupport Weight, or Climb up and down by. 


STRING. 

A Sample or leading of a Vein, or that often 
runs by one Side of a large or Maſter- Vein, which 
in Compariſon thereto, is called a String; alſo, 
any Vein being divided by a Rider or Riders, in 
two ſmaller leadings, is ſaid to fall or fly into 
Strings. 


SUCKERS and Hooks. 
Theſe any Body knows, that has ſeen a Rag- 
Pump. 
SUMPS. | 
Are always the Places which are ſank and 
drawn under Ground, below the Shaft-Foot ; 
they are of all Depths, according as Shafts are, 
yet with this Caution, not to Sink them 1o 
Deep, but that they may be readily drawn, fo 
as fully to ſupply the Shaft with Draught ; the 
fecond is ſo proportioned to ſupply the firſt and 
third Sump, to ſupply the ſecond, and ſo on as 
occaſſion ſhall offer; there are few Veins but 
they do Hade more or leſs, and then the Sumps 
cannot go deep for they ſoon become heavy ; 
but where Veins have great Covers there large, 
and deep Sumps are Sunk, and good and Roo- 


mey Sumps-heads are cut ſometimes, ſo as two 
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Men may draw thereat, where the Work ſhall 
ſo require; but in Scrins and Streat Veins, we 
ſcarce ever cut any Sump-heads at all, but clap 
in two Stemples, and lay the Turntree there- 
on, and fix it ſo thereon with two Stables, 
as conveniently to the purpoſe as may be, and 
ha ve a ſhort Shaft, or Sweap; and if the Draw- 
er thereof have but room for his Shoulders, he 
will do well enough, altho' the Handlepeg is al- 
ways turned Round before him within the Com- 
— of his Body; theſe kind of Sumps can ne- 
ver be drawn double Turn, nor any great Depth, 
but if it is neceſſity Require, we cut and enlarge 
the Sump-head, to make the Place the better to 
draw in. 
SWALLOW. 

A lo:ſe and ſhaken place in a Vein, and 
ſometimes without a Vein, however it takes its 
Name from taking Water, or letting Water Sink, 
otherwiſe it ſeems more properly to be a Shack; 
theſe Swallows are very Serviceable to thoſe 
Mines that are troubled with Water, that is 
ſuch Water as lies above a Level Water, for 
the Level Water is all the ſame, as well in Swal-. 
lows and Shacks, as where there is none at all; 
theſe Swallows are for the moſt part incloſed by- 
bardneſs, and they are very common to ſome 
Veins, as alſo other place. 


SWAUGH. 

A ſoft Clay, or mixt Gear cf a, conſiderable 
compaſs, yet not ſo large as thoſe we call Lumbs, 
but enough to make an Alteration in a "_ for 

ome 
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ſome time, by throwing it up or down, or on 
one Side, or cutting it off for a while, ſo that it 
may be ſome time before the Vein recoyers its 


Strength and proper Nature again. 


SYMPTOMS. 

This our Miners commonly call Senphis, and 
is ſome appearent Signs of a Vein, Pipe; Flot, 
or Shod, by Soil, Cauk, Spar, Tuft, Kevell, 
&c. and ſometimes by the Colour of the Stones, 
as being Stained or Moldy in Colour; alſo that 
we call Deaf-Ore, Mouldings, and other decayed 
Stuff, which a experienced Miner is by his Ob- 
ſeryations acquainted with. | 


TAKER. 

He that takes a Mear or Mears, from him that 
is the Founder; ſeveral Men may take one after 
another, if they think it may be worth their 
while, and then the Mears ſo taken go by ſome 
Name or other, as A's Taker Mear, or B's Ta- 
ker Mear, or their ſecond or third Taker Mears, 
to diſtinguiſh them from the Founders, and one 
Taker from another; theſe Takers if they do 
but keep their Ground in lawful Poſſeſſion, and 
have them enter'd into the Barmaſter's Book, 
with the Month and Day when taken, cannot 
be forced by any one to work their Ground, ex- 
cept they themſelves ſhall think fit, *till the 
Vein be brought forwards to his Ground, or as 
we Miners ſay, Chaſed along from Stool to Stool, 
for in ſo doing, if he diſcover the Vein he makes 
himſelf a Founder, tho' he may free for both a 


new and old Vein, yet it can neyer be faid to be 
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an old, or the Founders Vein, till ſuch time as 
by Workmanſhip, they are ſtruck togather, 
and if that be not done according to Cuſtomary 
Limitation, it will be call'd new, and proceeded 
with aceordingly. 
TAaP1SH'D, 1 
When a Miner are troubled in the Mines by 
Damps, and break them at unawares; yet to pre- 
ſerve themſelves make ſonie Shift to elcape, or 
by ſome other Miners help, who is of 4 niore 
Stronge Conſtitution, are preſerved by being 
timely helped, and eſcape with Life; ſuch a 
one we ſay, is Tapiſh'd, more or leſs. 
TuARF. | 1 
When a Vein br Pipe alters froni its GW iti- 
trenſical Nature to another, that is more Has k, 
Barren and Dry, and more bound up, and ſtiff 
impairing the Ore, yet the Vein keeping à rea- 
ſonable Compaſs, and cannot be ſaid to be 
Twitch'd. 1 PD 
TaREE- TREES. | 
A kind of Timber uſed where we have one 
Side in Sinking, viz. a Head tree and two Forks ; 
the Head-tree, much like to a Slider, but only 
it has Nogholes bored at both, ends thereof; the 
Forks are plac'd in Stopes made in the hard Side, 
and Driven up againſt it paſt the Nogholes ; the 
Nogs are put in and ſo holds the Forks for be- 
ing preſt inwards; the Forks are commonly ſet 
a little bearing, which is better than level; in 
Hading Places the Forks are, or ought to be ſet 
at right Angles with the Side: 
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TRROSTLEB REST. 


A kind of Ore or rather Knockings, mixt with 
a brown Tuft, and requires a great deal of pains 
in knocking t to make it Merchantable; but 
yet 'tis an old ſay ing amongſt the Miners, that 
half and half is Chapmans Ware. 


TIMBER. 


The ſeveral ſorts thereof is to be ſeen diſcrib- 
ed in their proper Places. 


'TRAPDOOR. 


A Door of Boards made to coyer the Shaft, 
within the compaſs of the Shaft and Stoces, with 
two Stables driven into the upper Side of it, 
ſtrong and well clenched on the under Side; 
then we have Holes bored through both af the 
Stoblades directly in a Line againſt the two 
Stables, and have a fit Rod of Iron, one end of 
it has a Head, that it cannot be drawn through 
the Hole, and the other end has a Nooſe made 
to put on a Hang-lock; this Rod we put in 
through the Stoblades and the two Stables, and 
the Lock at the end, and ſo make it ſafe; this 
is of very good uſe, either againſt Thieves, or 
prying Knaves, who may come at unſeaſonable 
times to ſee any Man's Work, and thereby take 
occaſion to do him Damage ; this is accounted a 
very gteat abuſe, eſpecially where there is any 
wrangles or doubtful Diſputes riſen, or like to 
ariſe on the Mine; but if in caſe one Man goeg 
down into anothers Work, tho' there is no dif.. 
ſerence between them, he that does ſo, is to be 


Fined 


Fined by a ſevere penalty at the Great Barmote- 


Court. 
Treſſell, Ses Gablock. 


TREES and LID DS. 
A flight way of Timbering uſed where ſuch 
will only ſupport ſome weight in ſome Place, 
for ſome little time; it is with one Head- tree, 
and that of the ſhorteſt ſort, with a Fork ſet 
under it, often in the middle or near it; tis ne- 
yer uſed in any Drifts for ſervice of continuance. 


TRIALS VENTURES. 
Places ſet on for the Diſcoyery of Ore. 


TRUNKS. 

Pipes made to carry Wind down into the 
Works, ſome three, four, five, or ſix Inches 
Square, of half Inch Boards, well and exactly 
Plain'd and Joyned together with Nails, and to 
ſecure to carry Air, and Joynted one to the end 
of another, by having the ends ſo made, that 
the Trunk I now ſet always goes, or lips on to 
the end of the Trunk that I ſet before, theſe 
are held faſt in their Places by Joggs, Stays, 
Cramps, or ſuch like. 


Tur. | 

A ſoft Subſtance of divers Colours, that is ve- 
ry common in almoſt all Veins either more or 
leſs, ſometimes *tis a ſure Sign of Ore, ſometimes 
not, according as the Vein is agrecable with it 
in its Nature for Ore; but this is not eaſily to 
be Diſcovered, till by Work we ſee the Nature 
of the Vein, and whether the Ore delight, or is 
V & always 
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always beft in its Company, or otherwiſe; in 
hard Pipes the Ore ſeems to like of a black Tuft, 
and will bear very well in it, and eaſy to be cut, 
except in dead Places, and there it forms hard 
Huttrills, Hurſh, and Pannells, mixt with 
Chirt, more or leſs, and is difficult engugh in 
cutting. 
TUGWI TH. 

A writhen Haſſel Rod of a convenient length, 
faſtened with the ſmall end to the Spindle, then 
brought over the Turntree at one end of it, and 
made faſt to the Spindle again, yet not ſo ſtrait 
as to hinder the Turntree any thing at all in turn- 
ing round in Drawing; this the Drawer takes 
hold of with his Hand, and puling it a little 
preſſes it down te the Turntree, and thereby lets 
down the empty Corte faſter or ſlower as he 
thinks fit; and this is the way in Sinking of 
Shafts, or where they draw conſtantly Single- 
turn, this is to ſave their Hands, for if they let 
down the Corſe by laying weight with them 
on the top of the Turntree as it runs round, it 
would ſoon take the Skin off; the ſame is alſo 
done with a piece of a Rope, but not ſo laſting, 


TUMBLERS. 

All ſoxt of Stones that will not go into a Corſe, 
without they be broken leſs, and which lie in 
Clay or ſome fort of Soſtneſs, and altho' in great 
3 of Softneſs, theſe Tumblers are ſo big, 
that one may drive ſeveral Yards by the ſide of 
ore, and thereby ſeem as a hard and firm Side, 
yet they cut off and may be driven quite round 


you 


about, and in ſuch Places it is very Trouble- 
ſome to make any ftraight Gates through them, 
as well as more Charge; now in ſuch places Ex- 
perienced Miners have always Judged it beſt to 
try in ſome convenient Place above the ſaid Tum- 
blers to find a Side, for it is very likely that a 
Side may lie at ſuch a Level or perhaps higher 
ſtill, yet it may prove to be at ſome conſidera- 
ble Diſtance; and for a Guide in ſuch a Place, 
let the Miner wariely Obſerve, firſt, whether at 
the Day there be any Appearances of a Rock, 
Shiver, or Rachill, and on what Side him it lies, 
and at what Diſtance ; if not whether the Sur- 
face riſe or fall within his proper Compaſs, if it 
riſe it may be a harder Subſtance, but falling the 
contrary ; if no Signs appear at the Day, let 
him obſerve ſecondly with his Work, if or not 
his Clay or Softneſs whatever it be, have any 
diſcernable Alterations in it, (which may very 
well happen in the height of a Gate) ſuch as 
changing of Colour in one part or another of it, 
or if it continue all of the fame, Obſerve the 
Clay, Kc, whether tome part be not courſer, 
or finer, or more hard or ſoft than the reſt ; this 
obſerved, it is probable likewiſe that there may 
be diſcern'd ſome ſmall parting between them 
that ſeperates them; and how the Dipp, or 
Riſe, or hold Level, for it is agreed by all Mi- 
ners that have had Experience of ſuch Lumbs of 
Clay when mixt with ſuch Tumblers, and ſuch 
Signs appear that the very center is the loweſt 
Place, and the riſing of the Meaſures is a Guide 
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to the Side, but if the Meaſures Dip after 
they have once riſſen, tis a Sign that the ap- 

roaching Side is under cut by the Softneſs, and 
lies in the form of a Hanging Side; in all ſuch 
Places it is always more kind, and ſofter near 


the Side. 


Turn, See Sump. 


| TURNTREE. 

Theſe are known by any Body that have ever 
ſeen Draw-wells, and how they draw the Water 
up only at Mines, we have there Gudgions well 
and ſtrongly made, and the Turntrees well Hoop- 
ed with Iron Hoops at both Ends, to prevent 
it cleaving in driving in the Gudgions; the 
Turntrees are of all forts of thickneſs, and the 
common length about thirty Inches; thoſe we 
call Horſe-turntrees, are the ſmalleſt fort and 
well and ſafely made, becauſe they are chiefly to 
draw up Men; the Rope we call a Horſe-rope, 
and it is for that uſe only. 


Tw1iTCH. 

Where the Sides of the Vein come cloſſer to- 
gether than uſual, making it very ſtraight for 
{ome time, and in a manner Dead, or at leaſt 
much worſe than formerly ; the length or depth 
of theſe Twitches cannot well be determin'd, 
without ſome Experience of the Nature of the 

| Vein, 
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* Note, If a Vein run upon one of theſe Lumbs of Clay, it 
is commonly thrown to one Side, that is the Lime-Sides, and 
proves often to the North-Side, and may be more ſurely depends 
ed on if it be the Hading-Side, and beat Ore likewiſe, which of- 
ten happens, 
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Vein, they oftentimes alter in Sinking at ſome 


Way board or Bedjoynt, ſometimes without ei- 


ther; in driving they may alter at ſome Slip- 
end or Croſs- joint, or at the croſſing of ſome o- 
ther Vein; and this may be Obſerved, that if 
the Vein that keeps its courſe along, be natural- 
ly a hard Vein of itſelf, viz. A Vein that is not 
at all Subject to Soil, in which the Ore lies, (and 
many ſuch there are and very good too) theſe 
Croſs Veins will appear but like ftrait Endjoynts, 
tho' they are of themſelves naturally Soft and 


Seitty, and that upon a very few Yards driving 


therein, theſe may prove very well, being Nip= 
ed up, or Twitched ſo at the very meeting; 
Tu itches are Natural to all Veins whatſoever, 
therefore they are not much to be minded, or 
looked on, as to do any great Prejudice to a 
Wok ; yet ſome of them are fomething Chargea- 
ble, when they muſt of Neceſlity be cut through 
for ſome Conveniency or other, the better to car- 
ty on the. Work. 
TwrBITT. 
Sometimes it is the ſame with Hack, but pro- 


like. 
Be TIB. 

The Point where two Veins ſeem to croſs 
each other, whether Right or Oblickly; but 
upon ſuch Meeting each other, the one of them 
can be made no further out or along, but may 
be ſuppoſed for that Reaſon to Slide into, and 

o along with the other; this we call a Tye, 
ecauſe it Tyes and Unites it ſelf with the o- 
ther. 'TYTH, 


perly. a Hack, made with both Hack-end a- 
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TY TH. | 

An Antient Cuſtome or Duty, which the Mi- 
ners gave to the Prieſts; in my Time I have 
known it taken every twentieth Diſh, in ſome 
Places by the Tythman ; in others every tenth, 
and where it was formerly but the tw enth, it 
is now taken every tenth ; for all lying in great 
Mens Hands, ſuch Gentlemen who could make 
Intereſt with theiz Head Stewards, have Rented 
it off them at a certain Rate per Annum ; and 
theſe Men have been very hard and ſevere with 
the Miners, and taken to the utmoſt, or rather 
beyond it; this Tyth as ſome old Miners ſay, 
fell from the Clergy, according as the Abby land 
did, and together with it in Henry VIII. his 
time; ſo that thoſe who had a Granit of the Lands, 
had the fame of the Tyth Ore likewiſe, ſo far as 
it was known to extend or appertain to the faid 
Lands; and ſtill continues to this time. 

Here is one very Remarkable thing concern- 
ing Tythmen who gather it, That they dare not 
preſume to come upon the Hillock, or into the 
Coes, when the Ore is Meaſured, if the Miner 
ſhall think fit ſo to do, but muſt wait at a Diſ- 
tance till they are called to take their Due as it 
falls out, and then may be Commanded to with- 
draw till call'd again; what Reaſon our Anceſ- 
tors had for this, we are not ſure, it being ſo ve- 
ry Antiently ufed, but by all probable Con- 
jectures, as ſome 'old Miners have thought, 1s 
this, viz. Our Anceſters the Antient Miners 
through a Religious Zeal they had for the Prieſts, 
under whoſe Miniſtrey they were Inſtructed, 

| thought 
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thought it a Duty incumbent upon them, to be- 
ſtow this forth of their gets at the Mines, in a 
grateful return for their Petitions and Prayers 
which they daily made for their good* Succeſs, 
and Preſervation in the Bowels and Concaves of 
the Earth, and 'tis ſuppoſed that in theſe Times, 
this which is now called Duty or Tithe, might 
be much or little, according as the Miners gets 
was, or rather as he thought fit; but however 
it was, in time the Prieſts prevailed ſo far with 
the Miners, as to take it in kind what the Mi- 
ner thought fit to allow, and this is ſaid to be 
every twentieth Diſh, and this the rather becauſe 
we do never hear of any more, whatever it 
might be leſs; and the Parſon ſent a Man to ga- 
ther it every Meaſure Day, but then they had 
the Prudence to hold him at a Diſtance, and not 
to ſtand by to ſee their Ore Meaſured, (without 
their leave) but called for him when perhaps 
ſuch twentieth Diſh eame to Start, and take it 
away, and to ſtand back *till he was call'd for a- 
gain; by this it ſeems that the Miner preſerved 
his Liberty therein, as a Means to let us know 
that this was nothing but only a free Gift, which 
they might continue or ſuſpend as they them- 
ſelves thought fit; but however by continuance 
of the Miners indulgence to their Clergy, time 
has brought it to a Cuſtom, and Contentions and 
TL aw-Suits hath ariſen between them, and this 
within my Memory ; I have known the Parſons 
Sue the Miners in ſome Places for a Tithe-Ore 
at the Mines, and have recover'd it; this may 


be forty Years ago, and at that time, (as 7 1 
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ſtill reported amongſt the Miners) one Parkin 
in the Low-Peak, gave in upon Oath that the 
Ore grew, (not in the Senſe as we mean, when 

| we ſpeak of the Generation of Mettles) but af- 
ter the manner of other Vegitables, as we ee 
Annually on the Surface of the Earth, and this 
he had Diſcovered by long Experience, to be a 
certain Truth ; and this was ſufficient Reaſon 
enough to make it Titheable, as indeed it now 
continues in ſome Places. 

Upon this Ground ſome great Men, in whoſe 
Hands this Tithe has ſecmed to be lodged, have 
Demanded the like in ſome other Places, the 
Miners have agreed to try it by Law, but at 
laſt ſome of theſe for ſome Intereſt under ſuch 
Men, have forſaken their Fellows, and would 
not wage Law as the reſt, ſo has cauſed the Bu- 
ſineſs to be wholly left off, and ended in a Sub- 
miſſivePetition, wherein they have acknowledged 
themſelves to be their Vaſals, and to be dealt 
with as they ſhould think fit ; ſo that now they 
pay in many Places every tenth Diſh, while in 
ſome others where they ſtood the Law, the Mi- 
ners threw them out of all, and pay none to this 
Day; and on the other ſide, ſome rather than 
contend, have agreed to pay every twentieth 
Diſh, which they now do, and this we remain 
very eaſy in, as Judging it to be reaſonable, and 
according to our old Cuſtom. 


VEIN. 
A certain Space in the Earth, that hath 
length, breadth and depth, bounded with Sides 
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of ſome Kind, whether they be hard or ſoft, in 
which Space is contained the Mettle, or Ore of 
what ſort ſoeyer, together with its Soil that na- 
turally attends it, be it more or leſs; this Space 
is called by ſome the Cheſt of the Vein, and by 
reaſon of the difference of Veins, they are diſtin- 
guiſhed into ſeveral ſorts thus: 


Hard Caukey 7 

Soft 8 Kevelly 

Quick Veins. | Leppey Veins. 
Dead Old and | 
Sparry New 


The Names of theſe ſeveral ſorts of Veins do 
well enough explain themſelves, only we will 
make ſome general Remarks thereon. 

Firſt, That no Man can know the Nature of 
a Vein, as to its Sides, Soil, and the Ore itſelf, 
and what other corcomitants that may attend it, 
to vary or alter the property of it, for the bet- 
ter or worſe, 'till by workmanſhip made there- 
in; he ſees the Nature of it. 

Secondly, That moſt Veins (except they be 
very ſmall ones) be they Quick or Dead, ap- 
pear in ſome part as they Range along to the 
Day, or within a very little thereof, ſo as ſome 
Symptoms may plainly be ſeen, or in ſuch Places 
with a very little Pains; and in quick Veins of 
ten times is very Rich, as if it was the top 
Branch, and very Flower of the whole Growth. 

Thirdly, Tis obſervable, that the pooreſt 
ſort of Miners who uſe to Prop pritty much, 
and make Caſt-holes, (being not able to venture 
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much further) are generaly the Diſcoverers of 
them, in ſuch ſort of ebb Places, and alſo in 
Stone Quarries, or by Plowing, Ditching, and 
ſuch like; hence a Miner may conclude that 
there may probably Le a good Vein in this or 
that Place, but the moſt Skillful in Minemg, 
may nuts his Aim in going the neareſt way to 
it. 

All Veins are bounded by ſome ſort of Sides, 
as I obſeryed before, ſome by Lime, ſome by 
Chirts, others by Greet-Stone; ſome a North 
Side 0; Greet, and the South Side of black Shale; 
{ſometimes one Side will be Lime, and the 
other Clay, ſomewhat mixt with Tumblers ; o- 
thers will have a hard but joynty ſort of Stone, 
that it ſeems to be an exact Mixture of Chert 
and Stone, well blended together, (if one may 
ſuppoſe the Mixture was once Liquid) ſome are 
bounded by Shale tho' not often. 

Laftly, Tis very rare to ſee a Vein to ſet 
perpendicularly down, but Hadeing to the one 
Side or the other to the deepeſt Soles, and as 
ſeldome to find them Hade firſt one way and 
then another, except it be a little thrown awry 
by ſome Bulch or Excreſſence growing out of 
the Side, which does often impair the Vein but 
continues not long ; and ſometimes a large Way- 
board or Joynt may alter it a little, otherwiſe 
a Hadeing Vein alters not its courſe of Hade ; 
yet this End may Hade more than that F nd, 
that is ten or twelve Mears off; as for what we 
call Vein Soil, 'tis ſuch as the Ore lies in, and 
is TinQur'd according to the Nature and Species 
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of the Vein, and Vein room includes the room 
in the Vein, that is between the Sides, unleſs 
under Shoulder widenels. 

Verdict in Courts, See Barmotte-Court. 


VikGula DIVINATORIA. 

This is the thing ſo much talk'd of amongſt 
Miners and others, and if their be ſuch Virtue 
in a Haſſel- rod, it muſt be of excellent Uſe tor 
the Diſcovery of Mines, ſome I know Speak 
with great Confidence of it, aſſerting its Power, 
others Laugh at it, as vain and fooliſh ; for my 
Part, I never ſaw one that would work the E- 
fe& that ſome Boaſt ſo of; tho' I have been at 
the Pains to cut ſome, and that according to 
their critical Planetary times, and in ſeveral 
Years on Midſummer Eve, and have duly Ob- 
ſerved their neceſſary Rules, but as yet never 
could deſcern the leaſt Motion of it, ſo that as 
to this part of the Work I reſt Satisfied. But 
then there is an Obſtruction in the Caſe, although 
the * Rod may be duly gathered according to 
Rule, and it is this, that the Rod will not wagg 
or werk in every ones Hand, but thoſe who are 
rightly Dignified by ſome ſecret Influence at the 
time of their Births, or at the Time they are 
uſeing the Rod, which ſeems to me as intricate 
as it is idle 5 . 

Now if any Miner ſhould be fo curious as to- 
deſire to know the Aſtrological times, which 

| they 
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* I have been inform'd, the Dignified Author of this Inven- 
tion was a German, and that at the laſt he was deſervedly 
bang'd for the Cheat. | 
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they ſay is proper to be Obſerved in gathering 
the Rod, I will here give you the Rules as I 
have been Directed, viz. 

For cutting the Rod, * let it be on Saturn's 
Day and Hour, let him be Anguler and Strong, 
well aſpected of Jupiter or Venus, and if they 
be Strong it is the better; let the Moon apply 
to him by good Aſpe& and Strong, or at leaſt to 
a Planet of the ſame Triplicity, or with a fixt 
Star of the ſame Nature, ard ſtill better, if ſome 
Regard be had to part of Fortune, 


For the proper time to uſe it, take theſe Rules. 


1. Saturn is Significator of Lead-Ore, place 
him in the 4th Strong in his Dignities, the Moon 
applying to him by good Aſpect, and Jupiter or 
Venus with him in the 4th if it may be, or Me- 
cury may do, if well aſpected by Jupiter or 
Venus. 

2. Let Jupiter, Venus, Sol, Mercury, or 

the Moon, be in the Aſcendent, tenth or fourth, 
or at leaſt behold the ſaid Angles; if that can- 
not be let, the faid Angles be free from the In- 
fortunes or their Aſpects, or from a Retrograde, 
or Cumbuſt Planet, or that is in his fall, or de- 
triment or weak. 

3. Put Jupiter in the ſecond, or Parsfortunæ, 
or ſome other fortunate Planet, or let s ron 


or Parsfortung be in Conjunttion, Sextile or Trine, 
to 
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* Some do not regard this, only to cut it in the right Pla- 
nitary Hour, and with Devotion the Charge to it, and lay it 
upon W heat or Barley, and keep it for Uſe; this they bave 
Meſaical Rod, 


the Vanity to call the 
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to the Lord of the Aſcendent or 24. and the bet- 
ter if any Reception happen, but beware it be 
not by & uare or Oppoſition, for that ſpoils all. 
Theſe are Inſtructions enough, for thoſe that 
will go this way to Work, and are able to make 
any thing of them. 


But now that the Induſtrious and honeſt Mi- 
ners, (whoſe Buſineſs ſeems to be Diame- 
trically oppoſite to thoſe gazeing Sydro- 

phels) may have a Plane and Rational Diſ- 
courſe of the Divining Rod, which I eſteem 
far beyond theſe Rules juſt now deliver'd, 
Iwill tell him what that great ſearcher of 
Nature, the Hon. Mr. BoyL x, ſays con- 
cerning it, in his ſecond Eſſay of Uuſucceſ- 
ful Experiments, it is as follows : 


— 


I dare not omitt to ſay ſomething to you of the 
Virgula Divina, or rather Divinatoria, by 
which many M o——__ pretend to Diſcover 
the latent Veins of Metals; ſome uſe a forked 
Hazel, whoſe Horns they huld by the Ends in 
each Hand; and others content themſelves to 
* chuſe a Hazel- Rod, (which ſome will have to 
* be all of the ſame Tears Shoot) and this they 
© bind on to another ſlreight Stick of any other 
7 
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© Wood, and walking ſoftly with it over thoſe 
© Places, where they ſuſpect the Bowzls of the 
© Earth to be enriched with Metal: ; they ſay 
© that if they paſs over a Metalline Vein, the 
* Wand will by bowing towards it, diſcover it; 
and ſome Dealers in Metals I kno, who af 
* firm that by holding the Metals n in 

that 


. 
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that FHland wherem a Man holds the Rod, he 
may diſcover what determinate Metal is Pre- 
' dominant in the Lein, for when he puts into his 
Hand that Metal wherewith the Mine chiefly 
abounds, the Wand will manifeſtly bow more 
ſtrongly than when 'tis held in the Hand with 
any other Mctal ; what to determine concern=- 
ing the truth of this perplexing ah e g I 
confeſs I know not; 2 Agricola, himſelf, af. 
ter a long Debate concerning it, gives us this 
account of his Senſe, Metallicus igitur, ( ſays 
he) Quia eum virum bonum & gravem eſſe 
Volumus, Virgul: incantata non utetur, quia 
rerum natura peritum & prudentem, ſurcatam 
ſi bi uſui non eſſe, ſed, ut ſuper dixi habet 
Naturalis venarum ſigna quæ Obſervat. The 
diligent Kircherus informs us in his Arte Mag- 
netticꝭ, that having exattly Try'd the Experi- 
ment with Metals: for he mentions not his hav- 
ing Try'd it with Mines, he could not find it 
in any Meaſure ſucceed ; and we ourſebyes bav- 
ing ſeveral times made Tryals of it, in the pre- 
ſence of the confidenteſt Afſerters of the Truth 
of it, could not ſatisfie our ſelves that the Wand 
© aid really ſtand either to the Mytals when 
* placed under it, or to the Metalline Veins, 
* when we carried it over Mines whence Metal- 
* line-Ore was at that very time Digging out. 
* But on the other Side, diverſe good Author:, 
* and even our diligent Countryman, Gabriel Plat, 
des aſcribe very much to this deteffing Wand, 
and arverſe Perſons in other things very far 
from Creaulous, have as Eye-witnefſes with 
* great 
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great aſſeverations aſſerted the truth uf the 
Experiment before us; and one Gentleman who 
Lives near the Lead. Mines in Somerſetſhire, 
leading me over thoſe Parts of the Mines 
where we knew that Metalline Veins did run, 
made me take Notice of the Stooping of Wand, 
when he paſt over a Vein of Ore, and proteſted 
that the Motion of his Hand did not at all con- 
tribute to the inclination of the Rod, bnt that 
ſometimes when he held it very faſt, it would 
bend ſo ſtrongly as to break in his Hand; and 
to convince me that he believed himſelf, he did 
upon the promiſes made him by his Stooping 
and, put himſelf to great Charge of Digging 
in untried Places for Mines; (but with what. 
ſucceſs he has not yet inform'd me) amoneſt 
the Miners themſelves I found ſome made 
uſe of this Wand, and others Laughed at 
it ; and this I muſt take Notice of, as peculiar 
to this Experiment, that the moſt knowing Pa- 
trons of it confeſs, that in ſome Mens Hands 
it will not at all | 2 hidden Property iu 
him that Uſes the Wand being able as they ſay, 
to 1 and hinder its mclinatory Virtue. 
To which I muſt add, what a very famous Chy- 
miſt who affirms himſelf to have try'd many o- 
ther things with it, beſides thoſe that are com- 
monly known, very ſolemnly Profeſſed to me 
upon his own Knowledge, namely, That in 
* the Hands of thoſe very Perſons, in whoſe 
Hands the Rod will(as they ſpeak) Il orb; there 
© are certain unlucky Hours governed by ſuch 
* Planets and Conſtelations, (which I confeſs I 
X believed 
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belived not enough to remember their Names) 

during which it will not Work, even in thoſe 
Hands wherein at other times it manifeſtly 
Dill; but of this en muſt content 
" myſelf te ſay, what I am wont to do when my 
Opinion is a:k'd of thoſe things which I dare 
© wot peremptorily rejett, aud yet am not confi= 
© dent of, namely, That they that have ſeen them 
© can much more reaſonably believe them, than 
© they that have not. 

By this it appears that Mr. Boy/ upon Trial, 
could not ſatisfie himſelf as to the truth of the 
Experiment, tho' he had exactly try'd it ſeveral 
times, &c. and Glauber, a Man of great Induſ- 
try and Search into the Nature of Mettals, does 
ſay in ſhort, that to uſe the Rod, is altogether 
fallacious and uncertain, but thinks the ſeyen 
Metals melted togather into a Maſs as big as a 
Wallnut, and a hole perforated through it, and the 
Rod implanted therein might do the Buſineſs, but 
he does not ſay that he ever try'd it; but then 
again he would have it done under a proper Con- 
Rellation ; and afterwards in one of his other 
Works he ſays, that the Diſcovery of Veins of 
Metal in the Earth, is as a Man happens by 
chance to light of them, ſo that from all that is 
here ſaid in behalf of the Rod, it remains very 
uncertain. 

But now leſt the honeſt Miner ſhould think 
there may be ſomething hidden in the Latin 
Auotation tet down by Mr. Boy! from Apricola, 
T have here ſet it down in Engliſh, as done by 


H. P. thus: 
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© A Miner therefore becauſe we wou'd that 
© he ſhould be an honeſt and grave Perſon, let 
him not uſe the Inchanted Rod; and we 
* wou'd that he ſhould be a Perſon Skilful and 
* Prudent in the Nature of things, and ſo the 
© Forked Rod will be of no nſe to him, but as I 
* ſaid above, he has the natural Signs of Veins, 
* which he Obſeryes. By this it appears plain 
that Agricola thought an honeſt and ſerious Mi- 
ner, might from his long Experience in Mining, 
be depended on with more certainty than the 
Detecting Rod for the Diſcovery of Veins; and 
I dare ſay, that ſeveral Men, as Carleſe, Shel- 
don, Keeling, &c. any one of them has made 
more Diſcoveries by Proping in their times, of 
both Quick and Dead Veins, than all the Men 
in Great Britain, put all togather, that boaſt ſo 
much of the Divining Rod. 

It would be a very valuable thing, if by a 
Hazel Rod one could Diſcover the Veins of Me- 
tal in the Earth, ſince Hazels are very common 
in moſt Countries, and would be pretered much 
before the induſtrious ways of Proping, Caſting, 
and the hazerdous and expenſive way of Sinking 
at all Adventures, and this Rod realy would 
furniſh the Miners with what they have com- 
plained for want of, to wit, that it may be ſuſ- 
pected that there is a rich Vein in this or that 
Place, or not far ſrom it, if one knew but the 
neareſt way to it; this is all the Difficulty, and 
till J ſee it proved, I ſhall give no credit at all 


to it. n 
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Since I began to write this very Page, I have 
tried the Rod once again upon Halkin Mountain, 
as well in Places where a Vein may be ſuppoſed 
to be, as on and over Veins at this time getting 
Ore; and alſo over large heaps of Ore at the 
Day, yet never could diſcern the leaſt Intelli- 
gence from it to confeſs, or acknowledge that it 
knew any thing of the matter. 

I have formerly been in Company with one 
Jonathan Smith, who lived in the Low-Peak in 
Derbyſhire, near Workſworth, an Antient Man 
and a Miner, and he was the moſt Famous of any 
in my Time for an Inſtrument he had, where» 
with he pretended to Diſcover Mines; it was a 
Rod of either Iron or Steel that he carried in his 
Hand, and to the upper End was faſtned a ſtrong 
Silk String about a Yard long, and at the End 
of it was a imall Bag or Purſe, with ſomething 
therein, but what it was none knew but himſelf, 
for this was the chief Secret; he affirmed and 
(others ſay) confirmed the Uſe of his Rod be- 
tore many Witneſſes; and that ſometimes it 
would have given ſuch ſufficient Notice of the 
Ore, that it would not only have bowed, but 
jometimes given ſo ſudden a Twitch, that it 
would almoſt have turn'd him round by the 
Force thereof; TI was once accidently in Workſ- 
worth, at a Relations Houſe, and enquiring a- 
bout him of what Succeſs he had with his Rod, 
they told me he was often uſeing it, and but 
two or three Days ago his Rod was at the Smiths 
Shop to be Peiced, it being then broken in two 
very lately as he was carrying it in a certain 
| Place 
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Place for the Diſcovery of a Vein; the Truth is, 
it was much talked of thereabouts, as a very 
uſeful thing by many ; and others I heard that 
were Miners jeſted upon it, and rediculed it 
much, and the Man likewiſe; and this I muſt 
obſerve, that no one with whom I Diſcourſed a- 
bout it, could afhrm that there were this or that 
particular Mine, that owed its Diſcovery to his 
Waggers, (for by that Name they then called 
them) ſome Miners told me that by his Wag- 
gers he could find out a Vein, but could not tell 
whether it were Quick or Dead ; but be it how 
it will, the Man had the boldneſs to publiſh an 
Advertiſement in the publick News Papers, 
where I have read it, to give Notice to all Gen- 
tlemen and others, who had a mind to imploy 
him, fox the Diſcovery of Lead-Mines in their 
Lands or elſe-where, might receive full Satisfac- 
tion by his Skill and Experience therein; ac- 
cordingly he has been ſent for into the North 
Parts, but upon enquiry of ſome Miners that I 
have been acquainted with, that have come from 
thoſe Places, they can very well Remember 
him there with his Inftrument, and diſcribes the 
ſame and his way of uſcing it, but never knew 
any Diſcovery that was made, but much Money 
ſpent upon that Occaſion ; one thing further 1 
muſt Remark, that this old Man had one only 
Son, and aflorid, civil, hopeful youngman, yet 
by all the Trials, Means, and Times that the 
Father could Uſe, the Rod would never Work 
in his Hand, for which reaſon the Father faid, 


it was ſome hidden Quality in the Perſon, that 
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aſſiſted the Rod in working, which his Son was 
wholey deſtitute of. 

From all which Arguments on the one Side, 
and on the other, it | an a little difficult and 
uncertain to conclude about it, and the rather be- 
cauſe we are not able to pry into its hidden Qua- 
lification ; however for my own part, I am in- 
clined much to the Negative, till by a clear and 
plain Experiment I ſhall be better informed, 


WAYBOARDT. 
It is in all reſpects like to a E. Jornt, only 
this Difference, that it is more ceri... 10 be de- 


nded on, and is much wider, that 1. 2 greater 
height of Way board-Gear bet een the Top Stone 
and the Bottom Stone of the Waybcard, oi be- 
tween the Roof and the Sole of it they are al- 
ways larger than any that are eſte ved to he 
Bed-joynts, and of various thickne::, and miy 
be accounted from one Foot to three, four, five, 
or {ix Foot thick, or more, according as the 
Way board is found to be; they are always bound- 
ed by Rock above and below, tis fill'd with 
Clay either ſofter or ſtiffer, mixt ſometimes with 
pieces of Stones; ſometimes they are more rank 
and ſoiley in Colour, and their way or courſe is 


horizontal running, through whole Liberties, 


dipping and riſing with the Stone, and Keeping 
its proper Roof and Sole Stone, as may be ſeen 
by Thickneſs, Colours, Kinds, &c. all Pipes 
break at them, and Veins leap at them; they 
are the Occaſion of very remarkable Alterations, 
they oftentimes afford Water more or leſs, and 


{ſometimes 
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ſometimes will be Hoverind and Shaken, and 
yeild Wind; theſe Way boards are of very good 
ule for Driving in for Doors, Croſs- cuts, &c. be- 
tween one Vein and another, where the Veins 


lie not too far Diſtance off one from another. 


Or for Diſcovery. 
Watchpin, See Idlepeg: 


WARGEARE. 

A general Name for all manner of Tools, 
Timber, Ropes, Corves, Buddles, Flatts, and 
whatſoever belongs to the Mine, as neceſſary 
= the carrying on of the Work, including them 

WASTE. 
That which is ſeperated by the Water from 


the Buddled-Ore, by Buddling the Booſe, Smi- 


tham, &c. and thrown aſide on Heaps; or it is 
that which is thrown out of the Sive by the 
Waſher in waſhing; this Waſte is always 
wrought or waſhed over again, yeilding good 
Profit, and ſo a ſecond time, a third, and ſome- 
times it is worth doing over again a fourth time. 

Here is one Remark upon Waſte-Ore, as I am 
informed by an Acquaintance of mine, an Expe- 
rienced Man in Refining the Silver from the 
Lead, as having been his Buſineſs for many 
Vears, and ſtill is at this time; he tells me that 
this Waſte-Ore yeilds the moſt Silver of any 
Ore that one and the ſame Vein produces, that 
is more than which we Miners call, and eſteem 
to be the beſt, for it is our Bing or Round-Ore, 
that we do think ſo to be, and our Merchants 
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will give the moſt Price for it, and indeed one 
would think that the Heart or middle Part, 
might be better than Outſides and Husks, which 
is what we ſuppoſe the Waſte contains. As if 
while Ore is Concocting and coming to Perfecti- 
on in Veins in the Earth, the fineſt and moſt 
pureſt Parts thereof, ſhould move to the Out- 
ſides, (as Oiley Subſtances do in ſome Bodys) 
and the more courſer Parts incline towards the 
Center. 
WATER in OkE. 

It is a thing pritty common in breaking Lumps 
of Ore, to find in them Loughs filled with Wa- 
ter, although the Work itſelf be Dry enough ; 
this Water is thought to be of ſome Medicinal 
| Virtue, and if a Miner would prepare ſome ſmall 
Cup, and keep it ready by him expecting and 
uſeing a little Dilligence when he cleayes ſuch 
Ore, he might eaſily get ſome of it; I have 
caught of it in my Hand ſeveral times, 'tis very 
clear and cool, and taſtes very well as moſt of 
our Ground Springs do, what Secret Virtue I 
know not, except the rarety of it. 


WATER ISICLES. 

Theſe are found in Shacks, Hollows, and 
Cavities of the Earth, and are bred from Drops 
of Water, falling from the Roots in the Hollows 
or by gentley trickling down the Sides, many 
of them hang by one end ; others adhere to the 
Sides, the hanging ſort are like thoſe Froſe at 
the Eves of Houſes in the Winter time, only 
they are not ſo tranſparent; they are produced 
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by Water that receives ſome petrity ing Quality 
as it paſſes through the Rocks; they are hard 
and bricle, and {ome J have ſeen very large; 
once found one in a ſmall Hollow in the Shape 
of a {mall Hat, it reſted looſe upon a Clay as a 
Hat upon a Table; the Place was dry then 
from any Drops, 10 one may ſuppoſe it fell there 
but at ſome certain wet Seaſons; we do not 
know that they are any Sign ofa Vein, or of 
Ore in any Vein where they are found. 


8 be MINERAL War. | 

In Cuſtomary Liberties, it is the way that 
the Miner has laid for him out next to the High- 
way, and neareſt to his Mine for his carrying off 
his Ore, leading Water to his Mine, Timber or 
what he might have occaſion for, and none may 
hinder him, thc manner is thus: He calls the 
Barmaſter, and orders him to Summons two of 
the Twenty-four, which is ſufficient, and the 
Barmaſter coming to the Place in the Side of the 
Highway. makes a Breach in the Fence, and the 
two help him, they paſs over, and here the Mi- 
ner hangs up a Gate, and keeps it locked for his 
own Ulſe* then the two Twenty-four Men take 
Hands and walk with them Stretched out Side 
by Side, the Barmaſter leading them the way 
as Straight as conveniently he can to the Mine, 
and this ſtands Good for a way to the Work, 
now if it happen that the Vein runs paralel with 
the Highway at a Diſtance, then we follow our 
Vein, tho' it croſs ſeveral Fields, and cannot 


have another laid out at preſent, till ſome great 
* Neceſſity 
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Neceſſity require it, nor can any other Man 
make uſe of the Miners way for his Convenien- 
cy, but the Owner of the Land may Sue him 
for a Treſpaſs. 

Way-Gates, See Drifts. 


WEB of Picks, &c. 

The length of Picks, Hacks, Mandrills, &c. 
from the Eye to the Point thereof, Short and 
Strong are the beſt for hard Work, and coming 
into the Shins; too long are not good at all, but 
ſome Hacks for a certain Uſe before mention'd, 
and if made too Straight are worſt of all. 


WEDGES. 

Theſe are made of Iron of ſeveral Sizes and 
Steel'd, and there are three Kinds, firſt a Stook 
or Clieving Wedge, this is 6 or 7 Inches long, 
to drive into a Stook-Hhole between two Iron 
Leaves, to Rive and break off the Stone, and 
is of very good Uſe; the ſecond Kind is for 
Stone that has ſome Joynts in it, or. for Ore, 
theſe are Strong and well made; the third is a 
Nut-W edge, tis very little, Short and Strong, 
this is for Spar, Tufft, or ſome ſort of Stone 
that has Dry Joynts in it, and foftiſh withall. 


WUARX. 

A very ready and uſeful way of late invented, 
for carrying Corves or Kibles, eſpecially in 
Stright and roomey Ways, by which a Labour- 
er will do the Work more eaſe, and twice as 
much as formerly without it, the way is thus: 
There is a Stemple ſet faſt up in a conyenient 

Place 
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Place as we ſhall fit, and at a Diſtance as 20, 25, 
or 30 Yards, according as we think proper; 
there is another fixed, theſe are not ſet in the 
middle of the Gate, but nearer to one Side, but 
yet keeping ſuch a Diſtance from the Side, that 
the Corfe or Kible may pals along without 
touching it; between theſe Stemples is a Rope 
tied, and Stretched hard out, at a due Diſtance 
from the Sole of the Drift, as you may perceive 
anon; upon the Rope is to be ſet a ſmall Pully- 
Wheel of Wood ſet in a Cale of Iron to turn up- 
on a Pin, the Edge of the Wheel is made Hol- 
low all round, and muſt run on the Top or up- 
pe - ſide of the Rope, from one end of it to the 
other; the Caſe of Iron muſt be made Oblong, 
and the Sides Broad and Strong, and to cloſe the 
Wheel exactly, yet not to hinder its Motion; 
at the lower end of the Caſe which comes down 
{ſomewhat below the Rope is placed a Hook, 
whereon to hang the Corfe or Kible, and being 
hung thereon, its weight lieth upon the Pulley 
running on the Rope; and now it the way be 
clear it needs no more but a puſh forwards with 
your Hand, and it runs along the Rope at Plea- 
ſure; Labourers uſe to Greaſe the Rope and 
Pulley, which makes it run much better ; and 
for their better conveniency to hang on the 
Corfe or Kible, the Labourer makes a Lobb of 
a juſt height on which they ſet the full Corſe or 
Kible, and puting it off with a ſmall Shove it 
the more eaſily ſets forwards ; there is the like 
made at the other end of the Rope, for the more 
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eaſe to take it off the Hook, ſo that the La- 
bourers are not troubled with any Weight at all 
in the Carriage as formerly, which is ; of very 
good Uſe both tor caſe and more haſte, eſpecial- 
ly at ſuch Places where they have Engine Shafts 
and much Draught, ard the Gates are cut large 
on purpoſe. | | | 
| 48 WERK. 

A ſmall and unlooked for turning in the Stone, 
Side, or Ore, often attended by a ſmall Joynt 
of Cauk, or Sparr running therein, being ſofter 
than Ordinary. 

WHOLES. 

Such Ground as was never yet cut or ſtired by 

any Man, but lies in its own Nature intire 
and whole, it is eaſily deſcern'd by its cloſeneſs 
and firmneſs, (except in ſome ſort of looſe and 
thaken Places) nor will any Oldman by length 
of time become like to W holes, but ftill will 
be more open looſe and Irregular; when on the 
other Hand Wholes though in a ſoft Work, is 
according to its (for there are ſundry Kinds) Na- 
ture, is more compact with a Kind of freſhneſs in 
it, that the Difference is plain enough to a Mi- 
ner of ordinary Experience; the Difference be- 
tween cruſhed W holes and Oldman in an old 
Work, may be known but this requires ſome Ob- 
ſervation and Experience more then the other. 


W1NnD-PIPES. 
There are three Kinds which are uſed to con- 
yey Air into the Works, when we want Air in- 
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windleſs, and the want of Wind in the Works is 
a very great impediment and common, it is un- 
wholeſome to the Miner, and a great Slavery to 
abide it; the old Miners ſay, that the worſt 
Seaſon in all the Year, is when Peaſe are in Bloſ- 
ſome, and it is certain when the Air is Hot, and 
the Weather Sultery, -the Air does not take the 
Ground ſo well as in Winter time; want of Air 
cauſes the Candles to burn dimly, which when 
they begin to be ſo, in a ſmall time will begin 
to be worſe and worſe, till at length it will not 
ſuffer them to burn at all, though 3 or 4 be ſet 
together, and a Man make it his Buſineſs to at- 
tend them; this Work for the Miner is very 
Hot and much like a Stove; the Air is thick 
and muddy, making him Pant and Blow, and 
Sweat, with a Pain and Beating in his Head and 
Stomach ; and when he comes to the Day into 
the freſh Air, he is troubled with a Giddineſs 
in his Head, and ſometimes with Vomiting; I 
could wiſh that ſome of the Croſs Carping Main- 
tainers might try the Difference of theſe two 
Airs, that they might know what the Miner 
abides to earn his Wages in ſuch Places. | 
Theſe Windleſs Works being left over Night, 
grew clear by the next Morning; but before 
you come at it, you ſhall feel the Air to be tain- 
ted with a very ſharp and keen Smell, having 
tomewhat the Smell of an Onion, but more 
Nauſcious and Unſavery, but being in it a while 
tis loſt, and the Day is ſpent as before; this 
bad Air if the coldneſs of the Earth once con- 
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or draw ir together, it will lie like a white Miſt 
on the Sole of the Gate in a ſmall compaſs, and 
in a Night time become Poiſonous and deadly to 
any Man, that once breaks or diſturbs it, and 
this we call a Ground Damp; to prevent this 
Diſaſter, we uſe Wind-Pipes or Trunks of Wood, 
being half Inch Boards, formerly the Square 
wiihin had uſed to be 5 or 6 Inches, and if well 
made was very good lor carrying Air, but of 
late Years they make them but about 3 or 4 
Inches Square, which are too little, large Trunk 
with a Horſe-Head, are pretty well for ſome 
time; when theie fail we betake ourſelves to 
Tin, or Lead Pipes and Bellows, this way the 
Air is always muddy and bad, yet the Miner 
may make a Shiſt to abide it, and if the Pipes 
be well joynted, they will carry Wind a great 
Way. 

There is another contrivance for to bring 
down Wind, and is very good for deep Shafts, 
as Engine Pits or others, but chiefly where there 
is good Room, and *tis thus: Sink a ſmall Wind- 
hole ſuch a Depth as you ſhall think may be 
ſufficient, little or much, and at ſuch a Diſtance 
likewiſe, 6 or 7 Yards from your Windleſs 
Shaft, and on that Side where you Obſerve the 
Wind to blow moſt frequently, which is moſt 
commonly from the Weſt, then drive a ſmall 
Gate between them, and let your little Wind- 
hole be raiſed high and plain about the Top as 
may be, that nothing may hinder the Paſſage of 
the Air on any Side about it; then on the Shaft 
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in the middle thereof place a piece of Wood a- 
croſs, with a Hole bored about the center of the 
Shaft; in this Hole muſt be put a ſtronge and 
large Iron Pin near half a Yard long, in the mid- 
dle whereof muſt be a Knot to hinder it for go- 
ing any further down into the Hole ; and for the 
Wind-Box it is made thus: Firſt Frame a Square 
of Sawn Timber like a good Joyce, as wide as 
your Shaft at leaſt, if wider the better, and let 
it be well Joynted together, at each of the four 
Corners let Slots be made, to ſet up on end four 
more of the ſame Joyces, about five Foot high, 
and on the Sides to make it more Stronge, and 
on the Top of theſe is put another Square like 
the firſt, and all made faſt togather ; however 
acroſs the under Square muſt be a piece of Tim- 
ber well fixt, with a Hole in it, and ſo Framed 
that you may ſet it upon the Iron Pin before 
mentioned, this with a few Iron Ferrils will make 
it move eaſily at Pleaſure as you ſee the Wind 
turn from any Quarter ; but the Sides muſt be 
made cloſe and ſquare by nailing Boards thereto, 
in order to Force the Wind to your deligned 
Place, otherwiſe your Box you may turn upon 
the Pin to what Point you think fit, 

Another way by Sucking, this may be done 
by Bellows, which I forgot to mention before, 
and it is thought by tome to be the beſt way, 
and tis no more than inyerting the courſe of the 
Bellows, and tis done. | 

Yet here is one other way if once put in Prac- 
tice, may be more lately depended on, and it 
amounts 
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amounts to a ſafe Demonſtration, (and what I 
{aid before I preſume is no lets) it is thus: Let 
there be a Priſm of Wood, let the Square be 
what bigneſs you pleaſe, the Length about fix 
Feet, let the Bottom be cloſe ſhut up with pro- 
portionable Plank, and a Hole muſt be cut 

therein to receive a ſhort Piece of Trunk ſuita- 
table to the purpoſe; this muſt be well Joyn- 
ed and a Valve placed on the Top of it, and to 
the lower end of this, may Trunks be applyed, 
&c. to Work in the hollow Priſm muſt be a 
Peſtel made of a ſuitable Plank, but ſomething 
leſs than the ſquare of the Priſm, for this muſt 
Work in it, and in the middle a Hole muſt be 
cut and a Valve; now becauſe the Peſtel is near 
an Inch leſſer than the Priſm it Works in, up- 
on the Peſtel muſt be placed eyen with the Top 
of it, half Inch Boards well dreſt, Joyned and 
Nailed on one to another, and to reach down= 
wards 12 or 15 Inches; theſe ſtill fill not the 
Square, but ſuppoſe it wants not much this want 
ſhould be made up, by Nailing on this moving 
Square ſomething that is Soft, as Hare Skins, 
&c it would move eaſy enough, and looſe little 
Air in working, which ſhould be in a Frame as 
Bellows or like them. 

The ſame may be done in any Wind-Shaft, if 
Boards be well Joyned and Nailed to the ſquare 
Timber, and managed as before ſaid; but a pro- 

rtion muſt be Framed between the Priſm and 
the Trunks, for a great Quantity of bad Air 
may be exhauſted at cach Stroak, as may be ſeen 


by 
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by a Calculation; ſo that ſomething of the Na- 
ture of the Cock may be eaſily contrived to let 
=_ into the Priſm, if the Windpipes are tob 
ittle. 

Vockings, vide Square-Timber. 


HETHER there be any Practical 
Miners that have written any thing of 
Mineing, 1s more than I yet know, but 
ſeveral Gentlemen e us with Bits 
and Scrips taken on Information, mixt and 
wrought up with (perhaps) ſome Gueſswork of 
their own; but I do not ſee that a Man is either 


the wiſer or better for them; for what I have 
Aclivered, 1s the very Practice as the Experi- 


enced Miner well knows; and altho ſome Mi- 
ners may find fault with it, as a thing of no 
Value; and ſay they can do the ſame, or much 
better themſelves, when at the ſame time they 
are not able at all to penetrate into ſome Parts 
of Mineing which I have delivered; but be it 
how it will, TI ſhall not mind them, ſince ] have 
already the Approbation of ſome of the moſt noted 
and eſteemed Miners, by theſe and ſuch as theſe 
only, (viz. Men whoſe Knowledge is built upon 
the Foundation of a Practical Experience, and 
T hope other Mineral Countys may afford ſuch) 
that I expect a juſt Cenſure let it fall as it will. 
If any ſhall object againſt my Rough; yet Plain 
way of Writmg, Gc. he may 2aſily excuſe me, 
when I tell him, I always was, am, and hope 
by God's help ſo to continue the remainder of my 
Days, A MINER. For other Slips, you 
muſt Pardon an old Man's Memory. 


The following Diſcourſe is Inſcribed to that 
Honeſt and well Experienced MINER 


Jobn Staley, ot Toulgrave, in Derbyſhire. 


T is you to whom I 3 to Dedicate the 
following Diſcourſe, becauſe I know that 
your continual Pratfice and Experience in 
Mineing, has enabled you to be a competent Judge 
7 the following Diſcourſe, and of the whole 
York alſo; and you are able to have added more 
Light to the Whole, had not the Effects of Age 
prevented you in ſome ſort ; and ſince you have 
been the only Perſon that has of late Tears ſtood 
w to Defend your Autient Mineral Cuſtoms and 
riviledees, acquired and ſettled many Ages 
ago, by the Care and Pains of your Worthy Au- 
cefters, that their Poſterity might enjoy the Be- 
nefit thereof, and though they were juſt expireing 
at that Time, you happily ſtept in and was the 
Reviver, and ſupported your dieing Liberties 
and Cuſtoms. 

J hope one or other may ariſe that may be en- 
couraged by your Example, that may be a Mi- 
ners Friend, who may make up the Defects that 
they ſhall find in this Treatiſe, and fome Diſco- 
verys of their own; I kuow that Miners are ac- 
counted at this Day by many who reap great Be- 
ne fil from their Endeavours, to be a Set of diſ- 
piſeable Men of no good Characters, but Tools to 
, imployea on Occaſions in the Mines, and a 
great deal more they brand them with; but let 
fach Men know, there is good and bad in all So- 
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cieties and will be: But no more of this; but 
hope this Treatiſe may convince the IVorld, that 


there is ſome Skill as well as Slavery in Mine- 


mg, which Truth you can aſſert, as well as your 


old Friend, 
| WILLIAM Hoosox. 


SE FEI. 


Concerning 


The three Propojittons in the Title 


Page. 


HE RE As in the Title of this Trea- 

tiſe, T undertake to ſhew how a Gen- 
tleman may know whether he has Lead Mines 
in his Land or not, is thought by ſome Perſons 
already to be extreamly difficult, if not impoſ- 
ſible to be done; but for the better Satisfaction 
of ſuch, I have here added this following Diſ- 
courſe, that hereby I may the better explaine, 
and clear that difficulty in tome reaſonable Mea- 
ſure; for although it is already done in the 
Treatiſe aforegoing, yet it lies ſcattered here . 
and there in ſmall Parcels, under ſuch proper 
Terms as neceſſarily required ſome part of the 
whole for their better Explanation. And in the 


| firſt place, here I deſire my Reader to ſtop a 


little 
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little, while IT lay him down this uſeful Remark 
following, viz. That J do not at all pretend to 
ſee into the Bowels and Concaves of the Earth, 
any more than a Phyſician can ſee into the Bo- 
dy of Man; but it is proper and apparent Signs 
and Symptoms at the Day, that indicates to us 
Miners the Nature of Places, whether they may 
contain Metalline Veins or not; and this has 
been the way practiſed by the Antient and wiſ- 
eſt Miners, who doubtleſs has been the moſt 
knowing and Skilful in that part of Mineing, 
having acquired it by long Practice and Expe- 


1 1ence. 


(. 1. Countries that lies Low and Flat, ſel- 
dome afford any Lead Mines, and if the do, they 
are always Subject to Water, and 'tis hard to 
find out any convenient way to get ſhut of it ; 
this makes them Chargable in Working, ſo 
that they are of little or no Value. A Countr 
lying ſomewhat highand Mountainous, and thoſe 
Mountains made up of Rocks, ſuch as lie Re- 
gular, or at leaſt ſomething like it, are the moſt 
natural Places for the producing of Mines; which 
being conſidered we obſerve firft, what Rocks, 
and of what kind they are that appear to the 
Day, their Colour after what manner they lie, 
whether Dipping, Riſing or Leyel. But if it 
ſo happen that no Rocks appear whereby you 
can ſatisfy your ſelf, ſee if there be any Dingles 
or falls of Ground or Water Courſes, let them 
be well ſearched throughout, if any thing that 
is Significant and fene "may be found; in 

this 
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this Caſe the bare hard Stone is not enough to 
venture on, without ſome Vein-bearing Symp- 
toms appear to give you incouragement ; then 
take Notice of what Kind they are, their Co- 
lour, and in what manner their natural Situati- 
on is in the Wholes, or before they are ſtired ; 
then by taking a Point of it according as it ſhall 
ſeem moſt likely to run; (but if it ſeems to 
form both Sides or one, be they whole or bro- 
ken, is more ſafe) and alſo to Note the Dip, 
or Riſing that it ſhall now ſeem to take. And 
now if it carry any Smutts or Pees of Ore more 
or leſs, in your Leading tis likely it may in- 
creaſe by further Work; and it is a fair and 
hopeful Venture at ſome Diſtance from the Place, 
to Sink upon the Riſeing thereof. Note, They 
muſt be great and good Reaſons that muſt en- 
courage us to Sink or try upon the Dip of any 
Vein, or Beds, be they of what Kind ſoever, 
where the Surface of the Ground lies low, I 
mean not much aboye the common Sources of 


Water Courſes and Rivers; but upon riſeing 


Ground or Mountainous, and amongſt Hills, it 


is otherwiſe. If none of the Signs aboveſaid is 
to be found for your Encouragement, conſider 
well the Make of the Place, and others that are 
contiguous and adjacent, fee how they reſemble 
one another in their Natures, by compareing 
them together, and if you find them to be no- 
thing promiſſing but altogether Steril, you may 
eaſily conclude there is no Lead Mines in ſuch 


Places, except they haye a thick and ſtrong 
| Cover 
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Cover and lie very deep, and if ſo not at all fit 
for a Trial to make a Diſcovery of a Vein; but 
if a good Vein point into a Piece of Land, it is 
prudence to wait a while 'till the Forfield is 
brought as near as may be. 


(. 2. The Reaſon why we would make 4 
Diſcovery of the Reck, is this, becauſe Veins 
are moſt Naturally bred there, and more eſpecial- 
ly in the Lime, and ſometimes in the Chrit- 
Rocks, not altogether excluding all others, but 
not ſo common, and teldome in Clay, or perhaps 
never without one Side, made up of Tumblers 
of ſome kind with Clay, at or not far from the 
Vein it ſelf, ſo that it will ſeem to form the pre- 
ſent Limmits of its compals. 

Any Signs of a Vein appearing in any Revel- 
et or Water Courſe, ſhew themiclves to be more 
hard than thoſe found on dry Land, and it there 
be any Grains of Ore, they are Coated be the 
Colour what it will. I have often where but 
{mall Water runs, (in ſuch Places as I have 
thought proper) cleanſed the Bottom very well, 
making a Place that the Water might Pool a 
little if Rains fell, after which 1 have found 
{mall Grains of Orc in the Pool amongſt the 
Sand that was waſhed into it, but always Coat- 
ed, ſo as not to be diſcerned, till I had cruſhed 
them between two ſmooth Stones, and then the 
Ore appeared; theſe Pools may be made ſtill 
higher up for Diſcovery, even till you can find 
none at all of the aforeſaid Grains; thus by 


ſhifting the Pools we may come ſomething near 
to 
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to the Flot, or ſhod from whence it may be 
waſhed out, if any ſmall Pees of Ore be found, 
ſearch well on the Sides of the Water Bank, 
and whether the Dip or Riſe following the ſame; 
and having a Regard to the Strata or Beds if 
any ſuch, or if any ſuch may be eaſy reached, 
always following the moſt likely Symptoms, 
and ſo you may be guided the better to make a 
Diſcovery in ſome other Place before you. 


9. 3. In many high and Mountainous Places, 
there are thoſe Places to be found that we call 
Shack-pitts, Shack-holes, or Swallows, letting 
the Water Sink down in any wet Seaſons ; theſe 
in ſome Places are good Signs of a Vein, either 
under them, or not far from them ; but we dare 
not ſay upon viewing one of theſe Places, upon 
which Side of it a Vein may run, except we 
know ſomething of their Nature by ſome adja- 
cent Places where there has been Work made, 
and thereby the Miner knows better by his 
Trial and Experience, and can better Judge. 

In any Ground if it be that the Lime Rocks 
appear to the Day (I do not mean looſe Lumps 
and Tumblers) fach as are ſomething firme, and 
ſeem to be regular, tho' they may appear bro- 
ken, cloven, and rent by Places, yet ſome of 
thoſe Rents may be worth Searching into, to 
ſee what may ſet in the Wholes. If a ſmall 
ridge of Rock be ſeen torun alongabove Ground, 
ſo that one Side of them appears, or if both, if 
they be of a conſiderable length, the Surface on 
the one Side or the other, will be more lower 
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runing along as the Rocks go, or if the Surface 
be plain and ſome ſettleings in ſome Place that 
is Remarkable be found therein; theſe and all 
the before mentioned are Signs of ſome Break, 
Chun, or Vein, and ſome Gentlemen conſider- 
ing theſe things, have made Diſcoverys in their 
own Land, without any other help than that 
of a common Labourer and their own Direc- 


tions. 


F. 4 There are ſometimes ways by which 
Veins are accidentaly Diſcovered, as by a Tread 
of a Horſe Foot in Sliping on the Ore has laid 
it bare, and many times in Stone Quarries, or 
by Diching, and in Highways after the fall of 
much Rain in Places that are Gravelly and will 
Tread up, and be waſhed away by the Stream 
runing down, many times 1s left or waſhed bare ; 
{ome Signs or Symptoms of a Vein as ſmall Pees 
of Ore, Sparrs, Soil, or tome ſuch like Signs, 
which will in all likely hood lead to ſome Vein; 
moreover it is common to hear People tell of 
finding Ore in Mole-hills, or by Plowing, which 
is probable enough; but then we as often hear 
that the Husbandman has taken no Notice of it, 
as not willing his Ground ſhould be ſpoiled by 
Mines; others have reported it for a Truth, 
that the Plow has run over it for a conſiderable 
length, but they have been ſo miſtaken they 
never could find the Place again; I my ſelf has 
been with the very ſame Perſons ſearching for 
this told of Ore, but could never Diſcover it ; 


Ido not doubt but it may be ſome Act of Pro- 
vidence 
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vidence, and that very juſtly that it ſhall be hid⸗ 
den and concealed from him, when he is ſo Petu- 
lant and Sawcey to reje& a Bleſſing which he 
ſees with his Eyes, may take with his Hands 
and apply to his Advantage one way or other, 
nr he have but Tenant-Right to the Land 
tſelf. | | | 

Veins are Diſcovered by their Shods, and 
Shods by Molchills; or by ſome Water trickel- 
ing down ſome ſmall Deſcent; and waſhing ſome 
{mall Pees bare, or taking them along in the 
ſmall Grayel or Sand, in which Caſes we always 
ſuppoſe ſome Vein, &c. to lie on the aſcending 
Side; otherways for the Diſcovery of Veins, ſee 
in the Term Proping in the Treatiſe beforegoing 
where they are fully diſcribed ; for the finding 
of Veins of Mettle by the Divining Rod, I have 
mentioned it before in due Courſe, by Reaſon it 
is ſo much talked of by ſome credulous Perſons, 
as well as Miners, who has repented their Folly 
after their Expences when it has been too late ; 
Mines have been found out by Corn as it has 
been growing, the ſame by Graſs which is diſ- 
eribed in the Word Proping beforegoing ; there 
are ſome Miners who ſay that a Vein may be 
Diſcovered, and has been (which ſeerns like e- 
nough to be ſo) by the Graſs on a Froſty Morn- 
ing, but then for this Buſineſs muſt be choſen a 
Calm and Sunſhiney Morning, and a white hore 
Froſt that is moderate, and where a Vein lies 
near to the Day, the Surface of the Ground will 


appear of a Due, or much leſs to be Froſe, or 
b coyered 
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coverd by the horey Due, by this I have heard 
of Mines being found out; theſe are all the Prac- 
tical ways that I know of, that Miners are ac- 
quainted with, and this by their own Expedience, 
and may be relied upon. | 


g. F. I do not know what can further be ad- 
ded for Inſtruction about Mines, nothing but 
Practice and Experience, and that may inform 
you further about it ; you have here lay'd down 
ſuch general Rules, as are to be obſerved for 
the Diſcovery of Mines, in any Mineral Coun- 
try whatſoever, and particular Rules to decern 
the natural Properties of any Vein, Pipe, &c. 
after it is once diſcovered, for Veins differ very 
much, (as I have before noted) and this differ- 
ence it only know by their Symptoms that at- 
tend them, and this falls under the Miners Ob- 
ſervations only. 

Some Gentlemen have thought (ſuch as have 
been Adventurers at Mines) that it might be of 
Uſe to the Miner, to Obſerve the Specifick 
Gravity of Ores, Soiles, Sparrs, &c. thereby to 
acquaint us the better with their Natures and 
Properties, and ſo we might perhaps be aſſiſted 
by making and Obſerving ſuch Experiments to 
learn much of the Nature of the Vein, &c. as to 
its Changes and Alterations; I cannot much 
Fault this, but I never ſet myſelf about trying 
it, for it is too nice and fine a Scrutany for a Mi- 
ner to trouble his Head with, but form our 
Judgment from what we ſee with our Eyes, or 
handle with our Hands; but any Obſerving 

Miner 
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Miner knows, that in many Works there is a 
Difference in the Ores, Soils, Spars, &c. accord- 
ing to their natural Situation in the Vein, as 
they lie to the Sides, either North or South, 
and ſometimes it is otherwiſe, whereby he can 
very often foreſee an Alteration coming on. _ 

I am very far from thinking that Mineing is 
at its Perfection, tho! it is as much increaſed in the 
Number of Miners and Venturers, which is ow- 
ing only to the goodneſs of the Lead- Trade be- 
fore the preſent War, yet we do not know of 
any thing material or uſeful, that has been found 
out for the better or more eaſier to the Diſcovery 
of Lead-Ore, than what has been left to us by 
our Forefathers, but rather much impaired by 
Neglect and Idleneſs, many thinking themſelves 
able Miners enough, that never ſaw a Proping- 
Spade in their Lig, nor eyer knew the Ule of 
it, but enough of this; and I will ſpake a few 
Words to the honeſt and inquiſitive Miners, for 
they are the only Men that are able to ſearch 
into, and (I hope) improve to their Advantage 
what follows: 


9. 6. I take it for granted, that ſuch Miners 
to whom I now write, are by their Experience 
{omething acquainted with the Nature of their 
Work, and that they are able by the various 
Altcration to foreſee by them, the Increaſe or 
Decreaſe of the Ore, and other Aceidents that 
may happen in the Vein, and this from appear- 
ant Signs, and it has been thought by ſome able 
Miners that Ore it ſelf contains more fertain 

b 2 Signs 
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Signs than any of the Soils, &c. that attend it, 
and if ſo, the Ore muſt alter in Weight, Colour, 
and Grain, as Lighter in the firſt, Pale and Faint 
in the ſecond, the Grain Small and Weak in the 
laſt; and becauſe the Grain in Ore is more talk- 


ed of than underſtood, I would offer to the Con- 


fideration of the Practical Miner, theſe few 
Queries following: 

2. 1. Whether this Grain is more plain in 
Ore that ſtands Ribways, or that which lies in 


Pieces or Lumps ? 


2., 2. Whether this Grain according to the 
natural Situation of the Ore in the Vein, may 
bo found to varie or not ? 


2. 3. Whether the Grain of the Ore may not 
lie upon a plain allowing Dipps and Riſings ac- 
cording as the Nature of the Place is, or whe- 
ther Gravity has any Force upon it to precipi- 
tate it, or Whether it may Aſcend, as we ſee in 
— —@ _ | 

2 4. Whether by the Grain we may not be 
led to its Center, (richeſt Place) or the Place 
where it may derive its Original from? T 


2. 5, Whether a Vein by the Interpoſition 
of T witches, &c. may not truly be ſaid to have 
many of thoſe Vegitative Places or Centers? 


2. 6, And laſtly, Whether when Ore goes 
forth as in Dead Places, and Twitches, there 
does not appear ſome fort of Symptoms in the 
Grain yery Ominous, to judge of its good or ill 
Succeſs in the time approaching? Thels 


e 


Theſe J leave as Queries, and they ſeem to 
be in the dark, fince Miners haye taken no Pains 
as yet about the Reſolutions of them, I thought 
fit to mention them, becauſe they may help to 
inſtruct us in the very greateſt and moſt weigh- 
ty Part of Mineing; and thus I think I have 
cleared moſt of the Difficulties in the firſt Pro- 
ſition, and think alſo that a Man by what I 
ave written, may become a Miner that has not 
known much of it before, if he will but add Prac- 
tice and Experience. But after all that J have 
ſaid, both here and elſewhere in this Treatiſe, 
concerning Signs for the Diſcovery of Veins, 
Pipes, &c. I wholey exclude the Divineing- 
Rod to give any Aſſiſtance to the Miner, and 
although I haye mentioned it in due courſe, it 
being ſo much talked off by ſome Miners, yet I 
freely confeſs I could never gain any Incilligence 
from it, nor do I think any of its Patrons able 
to give any convincing Reaſons for its working 
ſuch a ſtrange Effect. 
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PROPOSITION II. 


g. 1. The Second is, if I ſuppoſe there to be 

a Vein, and conſequently Lead Ore may be Diſ- 
covered, how he may know the cheapeſt and 
beſt way to come at it? When there appears 
due incouragement for Trial, no advice can be 
better than to follow the moſt hopeful Symp- 
toms, but above all, Ore be it more or leſs, is 
the only and principal Guide that any Miner can 
follow, let its Courſe or way of running be Ln 
er 
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ther Flat, Hadeing, Dipping, or Perpendicular, 
and if it ſo happen that looſe Lumps, or ſmall 
Pees lies ſcattered in Soile or Softneſs, then 'tis 


very likely that an Alteration may be, if you 


can but recover a Side; I have known in much 
Softneſs, where it has been ſunk down many 
Yards in bits of Ore, and yet miſſed the Body 
of it, that has lain to the Side at ſome Diſtance, 
and been quite out of Compaſs in Sinking, till 
by ſome Plainer Tokens, or Hadeing nearer it 
has been Diſcovered ; if you deſcern any Dif- 
ference in the Ore, 'tis good to perſue that which 
is the moſt Hearty, Florid, and Promiſing, and 
more eſpecially if it form itſelf into any Order in 
its lieing, taking Notice of what Soile is moſt 
agreeable to its Nature, that is the proper Soile 
that lies, and it is bred in; and alſo ſuch as you 
perceive impairs it, whereby you may be the 
better enabled to take the moſt likely way for 
the Recovery of more; by ſo doing may be learn- 
ed better the Nature of the Vein, ſo that you 
may be able to foreſee when an Alteration is at 
hand, and whether it be for the better or worſe; 
it is alſo good to take Notice of any Croſs or 
Slip-joynts you meet with, or any Way-board; 
any of theſe may alter the Property of any Vein, 
to make it more hopeful, or the contrary, even 
as they agree or diſagree with it in Nature: Hard 
Spar Veins have the leaſt Impreſſion made in 
them by ſuch Croſſes, Kc. and very ſeldome 
cut through the Spar, except it be yery thin or 
ſoft, and looſe of it ſelf. 
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Theſe ſnort Directions may be Sufficient in 
making Trial for the Diſcovery of a Vein if well 
minded; but yet here is one thing I would cau- 
tion all Adventurers about, to take care who 
they imploy in their Work, for there are man 
looſe drunken Fellows, that have been the Occa- 
ſion of ſome Gentlemen ſpending their Money 
to no Purpoſe, Cheating both their Maſters and 
the Country, and runing away; the bad Signes 
for Ore, are firſt of all to imploy ſuch Men, and 
here J will tell you of one of theſe ſort of Fel- 
lows, who a Gentleman imployed to make ſome 
Trial for him in his Land, a place was fixed on 
where to try, and the Gentleman Sunk Twent 
Yards or more, being very hopeful all the way, 
paying his Miner generouſly and freely ; at laſt 
the Man found ſome Ore, and ſhut it up, being 
Reſolved to conceal it from his Maſter, and 
worked triffling to no purpoſe, diſcouraging his 
Maſter every Day, and at laſt left him and went 
his way; but after ſome time he returns to his Ma- 
ſter, and his Maſter being not willing to imploy 
him any more, nor venture further at the Work, 
the Man offered to take it of him and try him- 
ſelf, at ſo much per Ton; after ſome ReluQance 
he agreed with him: He falls to Work, and 
in three Days time bares the Ore he had before 
Diſcovered and ſhut up; but before he had got 
one Corf full of it, he was Kkill'd dead by a Stone, 
and the fraud fully detected; this was a very 
Remarkable Example of Providence, and wor- 


thy to be taken Notice of by all Men. The 
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Second is, when the Work is blocked up with 
Stone and ſome Joynts, yet holds long ſo with- 
out any notable altering thereof. Laſtly, when 
the Soile is mixt with Gravel more than Soile, 


and in the Gravel lies ſmall Chirts, black and 


ſmooth on the out Side, not contiguous but ſcat- 
tered amongſt the Gravel, the like of a white 
Subſtance, hard and like to Caulk in colour, 
theſe are not at all Natural for Ore, but are 
bred in barren Places, and are very bad Signs, 
and no good attends them. | 
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PRO POSITION III. 


g. 1. Now we come to the third Propoſition, 
which is the way or Method of carrying it on to 
the beſt Adyantage, in order to make a Profita- 
ble Work; this depends much upon the Judge- 
ment of that Perſon who is the chiefe Manager, 
and DireQor of the Work, and many times it 
happens that this Steward or Director of a Work, 
1s but a ſmall Miner, having never cut one Yard 
of Ground in his Life; ſuch a one would do well 
in adviſeing with his Workmen, and hear what 
they have to ſay, for an honeit Man will never 
give any bad Councel to his Steward, either to 
make his own Endsof him, or to the Prejudice 
of the Work. 1 

When once a Work is Diſcovered, in a ſhort 
time there will grow ſome inconyeniences; as 
want of Air, or may be Troubled with Water, 
or the Draught not ſo ready for Landing the 


Gear ſo faſt as you would have it, and that this 
may 
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may be done there ought to be good Gates, as 
Shafts, Driffts, and Sumps; for Wind or Air, 
if you take good Way-Gates, you may contrive 
to take it as far as you pleaſe; this 1 Sun will 
ſeem Strange to ſome Mine but with care and 
ſuch contrivance as may be uſed with-ſome fore- 
light in cuttu g the Ground, will make it to ap- 
pear otherwiſe; ſee in the Treatiſe before, un- 
der the Word Windleſs, where are ſeveral ways 
diſcribed, and may be further improved for that 
Purpoſe. 


(. 2. Air when it is wanting is a great hin- 
derence to the going on of a Work, inſomuch that 
it being Obſerved by a Gentleman, and a Mem- 
ber of a worthy Company of Adventurers at the 
Mines, thought that the want of Air might be 
much helped, ſince Air is generated by Motion, 
and that if the Miner run a Wheelbarrow brisk- 
ly backwards and forwards along his Way-Gate, 
he might find a great deal of Benefit by it, in 
Aſſiſting him with a Supply of freſh Air as oc- 
caſion might Require; or otherwiſe that Air 
might be taken down into the Work from the 
Day in Bladders, and let out in ſuch proper Pla- 
ces as require it ; and in all probability this might 
aſſiſt a Man at his Work very well. 

Theſe are ways perſectly unknown to Miners, 
nor I ſuppoſe not ſo much as thought at; but if 
we conſider of the Nature cf bad Air, viz, ſuch 
as we find in the Works, we ſha!! conclude it to 


be the ſame as if the ſame ſpace was filled with 
| C Naſty 
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Naſty, Dirty, Muddy Water, in relation to its 
being made more clear, and fit for uſe by ſome 
means or other; but whether plunging into and 
ſtiring up a hole ot Sludgy, Muddy Water, be 
not the way to make it worſe and more Mud- 
dy, may be eaſily determined; taking freſh Air 
down in Bladders would do the Buſineſs well 
enough, provided you could take down a Quan- 
tity big enough, that is, ſo much as will nearly 
fill the tame Space that is taken up by the bad 
Wind, and might laſt for fome time, until it was 
vitiated and mai'd, and then the Remedy would 
be to get more, which would be very Trouble- 
ſome ; this Fault in the Works is not to be cure 
ed, but by a Current or Spring of cool and freſh 
Air, having one way into the Work and another 
out, that ir may clear the Place or Places that 
wants it; I have ſeen a ſmall open crack in the 
Side afford tome Air, tho' very little, but freſh 
and good, afiiit us beyond Expectation in a 
Windlets Viace, after ſuch crack has been Diſ- 
covered, which plainly ſhews that a ſmall feed- 
ing of treſh Air is a very valuable thing in a 
Place where it is wanting, 

Now a Days it is Experimentally known that 
a Gallon of freſh Air will not ſerve a Man to Sub- 
ſiſt and Breath in above a Minute, and then leſs 
than a Hogſhead will ſcare ſerve him an Hour, 
but it is mar'd and made unfit for him to breath 
in, and eyen Poiſonous to him; and yet here is 
nothing aſſigned tor the Man to do, but only fit 
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ſtill and breath in it; but in the Mines we can 
do nothing without Candle-light, and again by 
Experience, we find that the Flame of one Can- 
dle will ſpoil as much Air as a Man may ule ; fo 
that we will ſuppuſe one Man and one Labour- 
er, to go down into the Work in a Morning 
when the Work is clear and freſh, they cannot 
do without each of them a Candle, and then it 
will follow that a Hogſhead of Air will ſerve 
them but about fifteen Minutes, or one Quar- 
ter of an Hour; and yet here is no Allowance 
made for a Man's hard Breathing, Working, and 
Sweating, which are always certain to be ſo in 
ſuch a Place; but we will paſs thoſe Things by, 
although they muſt help to impaire the Air ve- 
ry much, but this is not to be fixed to any cer- 
tainty as the Former; theſe things being all con- 
ſidered, their remains nothing to do but to uſe 
ſome endeayours for a freſh Gale of Air to pals 
through the whole Work, and then Buſineſs 
may be done with Pleaſure and Satisfaction, both 
to the Workmen and Maſters. 


g. 3. There are many good and profitable 
Works that have their Proffits much leſſened by 
Extravagant Expences, and unneceſſary Charges 
this is through the Inadvertancy or want of Skill 
in the chief Manager, on whom the whole Bu- 
ſineſs depends; therefore when a Work is trou- 
bled by Water, proper Places are to be choſen 
out where to Sink and make Lumbs to receive 
it, and Iarge enough to hold it, that it run no 
| C 2 further 
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ſurther into the Work for a Shift or two, or ſo 
long as ſhall be thought fitting and agreeable to 
the Circumſtances of the Work, ſo that we need 
not be be hindred by drawing it up while we 
are to do other Work, but rather before or at- 
ter the Stem or Shift is over; this is the way 
where the Water is but ſmall, and may be ma- 
naged in common Shafts by ordinary Buckets ; 
but where the Springs are more large and not to 
be Maſtered by this way of Drawing, there muſt 
be uſed the large Engine-Shafts, with all the 
Furniture thereunto belonging, which is not my 
proper Buſineſs to meddle with in this Place, 
becauſe they extend beyond our common way of 
Venturing, where we have no other Encourage- 
ment as yet, but purely for Trial, and to make 
a Diſcovery of a Vein if we can, or at leaſt to 
make what Trial we can in a Work though it 
gets ſome Profit, to ſee if it may be worth the 
while for us to be at any greater Expences, 
Where Works prove very well, there good 
Way-Gates are to be taken, I mean ſuch Sets 
of them at convenient Levels, which are likely 
to be of the moſt uſe for taking out ſuch Parts of 
the Vein as you purpole to be done; but in o- 
ther Flaces where the Ore may be taken f-rth it 
is not ſo neceſſary, for if the Miner can make a 
good Shift to take it out, and ſecure himſelf 
from Danger, will be moſtly what can be re- 
quired of him; and if as he cuts his Ground, he 
have any Dangerous Places, he will contrive to 
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ſecure them from falling, by Coating them up 
with his Deads and Rubage, by making ſecure 
Buncings, or otherwiſe, as in his Judgment he 
ſhall ſce fit? yet after all if it be not done with 
ſome Care and Foreſight, it may prove at length 
a prejudice to the Work; for it is moſt ſure, 
that all Mines ſo much buried by the Work- 
men, (which when they are ſuffered and allow- 
ed to do) hecomes their ſpeedy Ruin ; when on 
the contrary if room but remain, it may prove 
of uſe as ſometimes it may fall out, or when the 
Work decays, there will be the more room per- 
haps to make more Search, or if one Man be 
tired of the Place, another will be more read 
to come to try his Fortune, for a Work that is 
kept empty is no Expence to the Maſters ; when 
it is much filled up they are often for ſome Rea- 
ſon or other, at the Charges to open it again. 


(. 4. In carrying on a Work, it is not often 
ſeen, the Vein ſets perpendicularly down in any 
Place, but more commonly on the Hade more 
or lets, and the Hade being the leſſer, the Shafts, 
Turns, or Sumps, may be Sunk the deeper, and 
the better they may be drawn, but ſome Hade 
ſo much, and are ſo crooked, that it is hard to 
make the Corfe to follow down after a Man ; 
in this Caſe Stempls are ſet in ſuch Places as 
conveniently they may, and Boards Nailed there- 
to, to help and Guide down the Corfe, with all 
the care that can be; in ſuch a Caſe a Plim- 
Shaft would be the only Cure, but then it may 
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be ſaid that, that would be very Chargeable, as 
being all in the Hanging Side, which perhaps 
may be all in the Lime, Chert, or ſome other 
ſort of Rocks that may ſeem to be hard to Sink 
in; 1 own that all this may be ſo, and there is 
no great Reaſon to think it according to the pre- 
fent Appearance to be otherwiſe; however let 
it be conſidered, what Depth your Shaft will 
be when it will fall down to the Place you de— 
ſign it, when it comes into your Vein, then 
take a careful View of your Hanging Side, in 
Order to Obſerve ſome End Joynt, or any 
Shake, or Craks, that are likely to make ſome 
Impreſſion into the Side and Roof; ſuch as thoſe 
may let down a Shaft with more eaſe then per- 
haps you can expect; but before a Shaft is 
pitched upon, care muſt be taken to haye the 
Ground Dialled, that the place on the under- 
fide may be ſlit where you deſign your Shaft 


to fall through; and if any Water come down 


in the aforeſaid Joynts, tis a good Sign that it 
may be got down with leſs Expence! And this 


Remark further you may Obſerve, being con- 


firmed by Experience, the Hanging Side never 
proves ſo Solid and hard to Sin k in, as the Hade- 
ing, but it is more Subject to Joynts, and 
Cracks, both of thoſe we call End. Joy ts, and 
Flat, then the Hading is; and if a Shaft be fo 
Directed, or by miſtake in Dialing, as to fall 


upon the Hadeing Side, and ſtill have a Num- 
ber of Yards to Sink, beſore it will come to be 
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deep enough for the Deſign it was firſt intend- 
ed; ſuch Shaits when they came to be cut down 
in the Hading Side, by Reaſon of their Hard- 
neſs, are ſeldome or never Finiſhed for to Anſwer 
the Purpoſe intended; 1 have known many 
that has had this ſame Failing, and the further 
ſuch a Shaſt is Sunk down, the Harder and Faſ- 
ter it is, and more diſtant from the Vein, and in 


the End becomes tireſome to the Maſters, and 


ſo they leave it off; and there is no way left 
but to drive out to their Vein, and then they 
muſt content themſelves with having a Sump, 
or Sumps, to make the way as convenient as 
they can for their Purpoſe. This is a great 
Fault, and is not caſy to be remedied by any 
ſmall expence, and cu in Engine Shafts, 
where Water is deſigned to be drawn for clear- 
ing the Soles of a Work ; this great Fault, may 
be attributed to the chief Director or Steward, 
for want of due Conſideration of the Hade of the 
Vein, before he begins ſuch Shafts; what may 
further belong to the carrying on a Work, may 
be refered to the Steward and Miners Judgment, 
according as they ſee the Nature of the Work 
varies, which is very often in Mineing, but 
more eſpecially where Works are Soft, and 
much Room is cut and Emptied in a ſhort Space 


(. 5. There is ſometimes a fort of Work hap- 
pens, which has put tome Miners to a Stand, as 
not being acquainted with the Way how to do 


it, and it is ſuch as this following, yiz. It often 
falls 
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falls out when Work is made into Veins, Pipes, 
&c. by Sinking or Driving, that the Miner Diſ- 
covers an Underſet, or under Level, or ſome 
Break or Run, going a Side from the Vein, 
Pipe, &c. or ſome back String, the Ore lead- 
ing him from the one to the other, and at laſt 
he is hindered either for want of Air, or a long 
and round- about Way, that makes the Work 
more Chargable; then he has no Remedy but 
cut from ſome other Gate a Door, or Croſcut, 
for his further Conveniency, and theſe prove 
oftentimes hard, and are therefore thought long 
and tedious in doing; therefore to Dial ſuch a 
Place from the Day, may be a great deal of 
Trouble oftentimes, but yet it may be made 
much leſs, and done as exact and ſecure after 
this manner, viz. Firſt make a mark on the un- 
der Side in ſome proper Flace, as you ſhall think 
to be moſt fit for for your purpoſe ; from this 
mark Dial, and apply your Line thereto, and 
ſo on to your Forfield on the one Side, come 
back to the ſaid mark again, and Dial to the 
other Side, making on each of the Sides ſome 
mark or other, and jo your Work is done; when 
you come up again you may lay it out, atid 
Stake it under any Wall or Hedge, where you 
pleaſe, and you will ſee what Ground you have 
yet to cut between yonr two Forefields, and 
whether they be ſtraight one upon another, and 
if not yon will ſee the Difference, and ſo may 
direct your way to the beſt Advantage; but if 
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it be far, or the Forefields are not ſtraight one 
upon another, take the true Point where you 
have laid it out at the Day, between your two 
Forefields, and that ſame Point will direct you 
on the under- ſide how you ſhall Drive; a Skil- 
ful Dialer know the way of this, and will many 
times as he proceeds, contrive for his own Con- 
veniency as he may, though not according to 
the common Practice; the way of Borrowing a 
Croſs Length is very Uſeful in laying out 
Ground at the Day, to avoid Trees, Buſhes, 
Buddle-Holes, and even a River, it Occaſion be 
to Dial a croſs it, ſo that a Man of indifferent 
capacity may in moſt Nithculty help himſelf; 
and in a hard Hadeing Shaft a Line needs not to 
be uſed. but a Rule is as well, and more Expi- 
ditious by a great deal. 


(. 6. For the better carrying on of a Work, 
ſomething may be ſaid of the Proprictors chief 
Maſters or Agents, who have a great Rule and 
Sway in any Work whatſoever, as to the Ma- 
nagement or carrying of it on, for all knows 
that they will be Obeyed, be their Directions 
never ſo far out of the Way, and that Miner is 
in Danger of incurring their Diſpleaſure, if he 
preſſes any good Reaſons to the Contrary ; howe=- 
ver I ſhall venture for once to mention ſome of 
the many cauſes that are hinderances, in the due 
manner of carrying on a Mine to the beit Ad- 
vantage and Profhit. 

It is at this time a way that of late Years has 
been brought in, and now is ſo much Practited 


by Maſters and Maintainers of Mines, which 1s 
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ſo hard with the poor Miners in ſetting them 
Bargans, whether it be by Tons or Yards, (for 
in many Places a Maſter will not give a Miner a 
Days Wages for a Days Work) the Miners muſt 
take what they are pleaſed to give them, and 
ſome are ſo unworthy as not to give what they 
promiſe and agree for, and all to bring in ſome 
preſent Profit, but to who, we ſhall not deter- 
mine; but this never can bring any Advantage 
to the Work, and the Reaſon is, or may be, 
that when Men are ſo hard tied up by ſmall 
Prices, &c. that Care is not ſo preſent with a 
Man in his Bufineſs, as when he gets by his 
hard Labour a comfortable Subſiſtance for him- 
ielf and Family; and what may be the ill Con- 
tequences of ſuch Management to a Work, let 
them judge who are the Men chiefly concerned. 
Another Hinderance in the carrying on a 
Mine is in the Maſters or Maintainers, and it is 
an old Remark, and as truc as old, that there 
are two forts or kinds of bad Maſters : The firſt 
is he that pays to the Miners his Money before 
hand, bemg thought thereby, to make them 
Careleſs, Neglegent and Idle, by ſo doing; the 
Second are thoſe tort of Maſters or Maintainers, 
as Pays the Miner very little for his Work, or 
none at all ; this muſt be an Obſtruction to any 
Work in the Management of it, and the Mi- 
ners that are thus Engaged, muſt be in a waver- 
ing Condition, and very thoughtful what the 
End may be, which makes the Work go on 
but Slowly, and Men are thinking they a 
working for Nothing, I will tell you an 5 
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ſtance of a couple of Fellows who came as Ad- 
venturers, Men well known to you, that came 
into Wales, and appeared yery Subſtantial and 
Creditable, to all but thoſe that knew them, 
their ſtay was not long in Flintſhire, as being 
too well known to form any Deſign there, but 
Rode into Cardiganſbire, where they hoped for 
leis Acquaintance or rather none at all; there 
they applyed themſelves to a Gentleman who 
had ſome kind of Mines in his Lands, he En- 
tertains them very well, they drew up Articles 
of Agreement with him to venture in his Land, 
and ſet an Attorney to Work to compriſe them 
in a Leaſe, and put them into due Forme againſt 
the time they were to come thither again; theſe 
Mines were not of any Value ſor any thing they 
had got, yet had got ſome Ore but much trou- 
bled with Water; this eid not at all Diſcourage 
thoſe two Ad ventureous Gentlemeu, but they 
gave Orders for Iron and Steel, and a Smith to 
make Tools, ſoon got Men and ſet them to 
Work, which was to drive up a Level to lay all 
Dry, and have it ſoon done beſides; this Level 
was begun in the Rock, and was likely to con- 
cinue till it croſſed the Vein, and the Eſtemate 
given of it was thought it would coſt upwards of 
a Thouſand Pounds; they ſtayed to ſet the 
Work to go forwards with all Expedition, talk- 
ed great and bold things, but in the mean time 
they muſt leave the Counrry for a while, and 
fetch a Supply of Money to carry on the Work, 
took their leaves of their Workmen with all 
the encourageing Words that might be, but 
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none ſaw a Penny of their Money, away they 
went; and it appeared afterwards that theſe two 
Fellows had formed a Scheme for telling their 
Undertaking at a great Price, and thought they 
had had ſome Gentlemen ready that they might 
impoſe their Cheat upon, but they failed in 
their Deſign, and never came more at their 
Work, either to Seal their Leaſe or pay their 
Workmen, in 10 much that having wrought as 
long as any Body would truſt them any thing, 
they were forced to Steal away in the beſt man- 
ner they could for their own ſafety; theſe two 
Pretenders, my Friend, (as I ſaid before) were 
well known to you, and you woul wonder to 
hear them Named, but I will not Stean my Pa- 
er with the Names of ſuch vile Fellows. 

Another Hinderance in the due and right 
Management of a Mine, is an Indolent Ferton 
to be the chief Maſter or Owner of it, and there 
is no cure for it unleſs the Steward be an Hon- 
cit Man, and otherwiſe, both the Workmen 
and Maſter will be abuſed, the Workmen can- 
not eſcape; ſuch a Steward if he be a greedy 
covetons Perion, has a Gap open on both Sides 
him to Opprets and Tyranize as he pleaſes ; this 
gives great Diſcouragement to the Miner, and 
what good carrying on of the Work may be in 
ſuch a Cate, I leave it for others to Judge of 
and Determine. 

Another Hinderance in carrying Work regu- 
larly on, is when the Partners cannot agree one 
with another, and all conſent in their Opinions 
to take tlie mott reaſonable and beſt way for 
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their own Profit; but Quarreling one with a- 
nother, and will put in Men in Proportion to 
their Parts, whether they be Miners or not, 
hence it comes to paſs that many filſe Stories 
are told amongſt Partners by ſuch Men, to pleaſe 
their Maſters Humours, and 'tis hard to have a 
right Underſtanding amongſt them; this is a 
great Evil to a Work, and it has been Obſerv- 
ed that ſuch Works do not long Proſper, ſo 
that there is nothing like Unity amongſt Fart- 
ners, if they expect any good to attend them; 
ö there are ſome of the many cauſes that hinder 
Works that they go not regularly on, one hon- 
eſt Man with full Power prevents all theſe Miſ- 
carriages, and fully Anſwers the End on every 
Account that may juſtly be expected ſrom him. 


g. 7. And I would offer a Word or two of 
Advice to thoſe that are Maintainers of Mines, 
but not to thoſe that are joy ned togather, and 
forme Companies on purpoſe for Adventureing 
for Lead Ore, &c. for to ſuch an Honeſt Stew- 
ard is enough ; but here I ſpeak to ſuch Gentle- 
men who, if three or four Joyn together, have 
a mind to try their Fortune in Ventureing; to 

pick out an Honeſt Miner or two that Subſtan= 
tial, and of good Credit, take them to be Shar- 
ers in the Work, taking ſuch Parts as they can 
J well bear, that they may Venture and Pay their 
Proportion of all Charges; ſuch Men will be 
ſure for their own Advantage to purſue the 
Work with all Expedition and Dilligence, with- 
out Incombering you with any Extravagant 
Charges, and will be able at all times to give 
Account 
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Account of the Condition and State of the Work, 
and their Reaſons for what they do, or what 
they Deſign to do; and moreover they will 
not negle& the Work, but have ſufficient Work 
done by all they imploy for their Money ; this 
I take to be the beſt and ſafeſt way for Country 
Gentlemen who have a mind to Venture their 
Money; this I do the rather adviſe, becauſe 


there are ſome Maintainers after they have ſpent 


ſome Money, and the Work anſwers not in 
their expected time, then they think that they 
have not fair Dealing from the Workmen that 


they Imploy, or that they are miſled by them 


on purpoſe to make them ſpend their Money, 
which Jealoufics might be prevented, by tak- 
ing in ſuch a Partner or Partners, and all Suſpi- 
cious Thoughts bloted out; and this I think 
would be a Picce of good Management, let the 
Work prove to Antwer our Expectations or 
not. 


h. 8. Now as I do apprehend, I have ſaid as 
much as this Matter requires to Explain what I 
propoſed to do in the beginning hereof, and 
that it is not extreamly Difficult, as is com- 
monly thought, ſo that if any Gentleman that 
by the Marks J have laid down, ſhall think he 
has Lead-Ore in his Land, the Expence to try 
a little would not be much, by getting the help 
of ſome Honeſt Miner to make Scarch in ſuch 
Places as ſeem to be the moſt likely, tis not 
Known what might be Diſcovered ; but above 
all, I would have all Gentlemen who arc in- 
clncd to Venture to try for Mines, to have a 

Care 
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Care of ſome Men, that I think may be called 
confident Miners, who are too bold in aſſerting 
| the Event of Works in General, and alſo in 
ſuch or ſuch a Place in particular; with theſe 
are the like Aſſeverations as, It cannot miſs, It 
will prove ſo or ſo, I am ſure of it ; with many 
ſuch like Expreſſions, to draw a Man on to 
| ſpend his Money, which without ſome other 
| Teſtimonies concurring and falling in to ſtrength- 
en his Aſſertion, and thoſe not to be concealed 
from a Maſter neither; otherwiſe, tis but all 
Conceite, Sham, or Deſign, which is but a weak 
Ground-Work for any Gentleman to be per- 
ſwaded to ſpend his Money on, 

So great Boldneſs was a thing unheard of in 
former Days, the old and moſt knowing Miners 
never nſed ſuch extravagant Ditcourſe, and yer 
they ſaw as far into the Nature of Mines, as 
molt do now a Days, and could do their Work 
as EffeQually as the Men of theſe times; plain 
Indications thereof are frequently ſeen in their 
old Works, fo that the preſent Miners are at a 
ſtand to account for their way of Working in di- 
verſe Places, and we find by Experience in all 
old Works, (except hindred by Water) he has 
taken the Ore clean enongh: Now my Friend, 
what Improvements has been made in Mining 
within this fifty Years, are moſtly ſuch as be- 
long to Exhauſting or Drawing up, whether it 
be Gear of all torts, or Water, and convenient 
enough, but no Diſcoveries to aſſiſt the Miner 
under Ground, but that ſafe and ſure way of 
Blaſting. One thing more I ſhould not forget 

to 
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to tell you, that the Axiom Eſtabliſhed amongſt 
the old Miners, may now be placed amongſt 
Vulgar Errors, viz. Nothing is Heavie in its pro- 


per Place; the Diſcoveries made of late Days, 


has clearly proved it to be a Miſtake, and the 
Truth is, that all Elements Gravitate, or are of 
Weight in the ſame Element; and this Obſer- 
yation falls more under a Miners Buſineſs than 
any other Mens that I know of, and a Miner 
may make good Ule of it. 

And now my Friend, and all other my Fel- 
low Miners, I leave what I have written to 
your own Judgments, ſpeak of it as you ſhall. 
think fit, I do not expect to pleaſe all, and it 
is caſter to find Fault than amend a thing; how- 
ever if tome more knowing Miner of Experience, 
Senſe and Integrity, would take the Pains to 
correct my Faults where he finds I am wrong, 
and alſo aſſiſt in ſupplying what he ſhall know 
by his own Experience is wanting (for there is 
room enough in the Mines for any obſerving 
Man to make Diſcoveries of many things, which 
to Miners are yet unknown) ſo the whole 
might be more perfect, would be great Satisfac- 
tion to the Author. And that all Honeſt Mi- 
ners and Maintainers of Mines, may go on and 
proſper, is the hearty defires and wiſhes of their 
Fellow Miner, Send, 


? I. I. 


